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Give constantly. The irregularity of beneficence 
is one reason of its irksomeness. Spasmodic exercise 


A little practice in the gymnastics of generosity will 
ensure a pleasant sensation to the giver. 


much more blessed it is to give than to receive. 


The visible church is one whose members let their 
light shine. 
bers have let their lamps go out. The church can 
never light the world, except by keeping up a Chris- 
tianity visible and recognizable in the world’s dark- 
ness, Ifa Christian’s lamp is not bright enough to 
light others heavenward, it will fail to light the 
Christian himself in that direction. If the example 
does not shine, the life itself is lacking in light. 
Badly lighted churches are not always those where 
the gas is dim, but often they are those where the 
members fail to be apparent. 








It is not going-ahead, but it is standing still, that | 
is the real trial of life in this busy world. A ny old | 
soldier will say, that the hardest thing in battle was 
to stand under fire, without a chance of pushing | 





dni or of returning shot for shot. 


always say or do something, instead of standing trans- 
| fixed and tongue-tied, it would be an improvement 
| on matters as they are. Halting when duty demands 


| to avoid, 


“ | different, may be very improper. 


sideration rests exclusively with God. For example, 
|if we are planning to start on a journey to-morrow, 


ined © Seen. Mian iecing ae | or if for any other reason we should be glad to have 


It is only | 
by cultivating a habit of giving that one learns how | 


The invisible church is one whose mem- | 
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He who has 
had the nightmare knows, that its greatest horror is 
the inability to run or to walk, when one wants to; | 
is the being held fast as by palsied limbs, when one | 
needs to go forward or die. If, in our perplexities | 
and embarrassments of social intercourse, we could 


moving, is one of the chiefest causes of evil in the 
'world, And it is a cause that we ought to determine 


To wish for a thing in advance, may be perfectly 
proper. To wish afterwards that a thing had been 
Peculiarly is this 
the case, when the decision of the matter in con- 


| a bright or a cool day for a purposed undertaking, it 
is: not wrong for us to wish, or to pray, that the 
_ weather be ordered accordingly. But when the day 
has come, and the weather is of God’s ordering, we 
‘have no right to wish that it had been different. 
A wish in advance may be a loving and a trustful 
| Wish, <A wish afterwards is an implied questioning of 
_ God’s love, or of God’s judgment. To wish that God 
had done differently, is a distrustful, and so a sinful, 


| wish. But is it an unheard-of thing ? 


| 
| There are widely different methods of expressing 
| the same emotions, An Oriental shows his reverence 
| for a sacred place, or a sacred presence, by baring his 

feet, while he keeps his head covered. An Occi- 
| dental, on the other hand, when he would exhibit 
| reverence, bares his head, while he keeps his feet cov- 


| ered. The spirit is the same in both cases; and the 


who is a master in the same field of dha, and 
who can see at a glance how trivialiand how imper- 
fect are the learner's aequirements. The shrinking is 
natural; yet, persisted in, it is fatal to scholarship. 
The Germans have a proverb that it is always safest, 


| in any sphere, to place one’s self before one who knows— 


one who not only knows his subject thoroughly, but 
who will soon know, and from whom one may soon 
learn, one’s own ignorance, To know one’s own igno- 
rance is a most important first-step toward knowledge, 
however humiliating it may be at first, It may be 
more pleasant not to know one’s ignorance; and it 
certainly is more pleasant to feel that others do not 
know it—pleasant, but, when one is wishing to ex- 
change ignorance for knowledge, most unwise, False 
pride ought never to prevent us from seeking that 
help from a master which will bring our own defects 
clearly before us. The position of a learner is never 
other than honorable. It is easy to get by rote a few 
Latin phrases, and to pass one’s self off as a fine 
Latinist, among those who do not know the language ; 
but the beginner who wants really to learn, will go to 
a master of the Latin tongue, and, not concealing his 
ignorance, will find out how little he knows, and so 
will be ready to set about remedying his lack. So is 
it in every other sphere. He who conceals his igno- 
rance from himself, and from any others who may 
have a right to know it, will remain ignorant. He 
who is willing to acquire the unflattering knowledge 
of just how serious ‘his deficiencies are, has laid the - 
first stone for a sure foundation for the building of 
the temple of knowledge. 





KNOWING TRUTH THROUGH 
KNOWING ERROR. 


Truth and error stand over against each other, as 
do light and darkness, as do day and night; and 





| custom is conformed to the traditions of the people 
indulging it. Again, there are those, in the West, if | 
not in the East, who, as a matter of principle, keep 
both head and feet covered, before their fellows, and 
in any place of worship ; although they are not lack- 
ing in the spirit of true reverence. These customs | 


out their meaning. As an expression of a right spirit, 
they are-noteworthy and important. But they may 
be so exaggerated, or so perverted, as to lose all fair 
signification. For a gentleman to bare his head by 
| lifting his hat in the presence of a lady, as he passes 
_her on the street, is a token of respect for her woman- 
hood. But for a gentleman to turn his hat upside 

down, in passing a lady, has the appearance of 

soliciting a contribution from her; and it looks a 
_good deal more like mendicancy than like gallantry. | 
'It has now become a very common habit on our city 

streets ; 


tribution-box, in church or elsewhere, and are passing 
it to’ her for her contribution, 





Inefficiency generally fears the light, and there is 
hardly a better evidence of settled inefficiency than 
the persistent endeavor to shun the light. A learner 
_who knows that his own attainments are but small, 


. , ; |are not without their value, if they are not with- | 
leaves a feeling of soreness in the unpractised muscles, | ¢ y 


but it is a very unreasonable one for all that. | 
A safe rule is, Never turn your hat upside down | 
before a lady, unless you are using the hat asa con- | 


|truth and error run into each other, interblend, as it 


were, as do light and darkness, as do day and night. 
No one, not utterly blind, would confound dienes 
| darkness and bright light, noonday and midnight; 
| but there is a twilight of the morning, and a twilight 
| of the evening, when the line between light and dark- 
ness, between day and night, is not so evident that 
all can say, unhesitatingly, on which side of it they 
are for the moment standing. So, also, on the shad- 
ing verges of truth and error, many a mind is con- 
fused and bewildered in the effort at deciding just 
where the way parts, hither and thither ; just where 
truth and error touch each other, at that infinite line, 
which, like all other lines, has only length, without 
breadth or thickness. 

Because of these twilight confusings in truth and 
| error, some minds are tempted to fix their thought 
'wholly on the one extreme, or on the other, of the 





| two forces thus brought together; and to believe that 
everything in nature tends in that direction alone. 
| As they see it, the real climax of the twenty-four 
| hours is noonday ; or, as they see it, the real climax 
is midnight. In the one case, they are full of hope. 
In the other case, they are full of despondency. In 
the one case, this is a world where all prevailing 
influences are toward the light, and toward absolute 
holiness. In the other case, the prevailing influences 
| are all toward darkness, and toward utter depravity. 


naturally shrinks from placing himself before one | But in neigher ease is their view of the state of thinga 
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the correct one. There is in the world about us a 
tendency toward darkness, and there is also, here, a 
tendency toward light; a tendency toward the gloom 
of midnight; and a tendency toward the brightness 
of noonday. 7 
“ There are two twilights utlo every day— 
Twilight of dawn, and twilight of decay. 
And likewise thus we find 
Two twilights in the thinking of mankind— 
“The twilight of a seeking unto light, 
The twilight of a doubting unto night.” 

In order to know our own present position, and our 
own prospects, and in order to be able to give coun- 
sel wisely to others as to their course of duty, and of 
safety, we must be able to know whether the twilight 
in which we find ourselves, or in which others stand, 
is the twilight unto darkness, or is the twilight unto 
light. And in order to decide this question intelli- 
gently, it is as important that we should know dark- 
ness when that is closing in upon us, or upon them, 
as that we should know the light, when that opens 
before us, or before them. Otherwise, how can we 
know when to move on as we are going, and when to 
turn in the opposite direction? when to. urge others 
forward in their course, and when to counsel their 
turning about ? 

Recognizing the importance of some standard for 
the turning points of the two twilights, the ancient 
Jews were accustomed to say, that the morning had 
dawned “ when one may distinguish between purple 
color and white ;” or, as Rabbi Eliezer says, “ between 
purple color and green.” Before this moment of time 
there was, as Tacitus phrased it, obseurum adhuc 
ceeptee lucis, “ the obseurity of the begun light ;” the 
shadow of the twilight unto day. And the night 
had begun, as the Jews reckoned, when three stars 
could be seen in the heavens. Until then, the light 
of day had not yet faded out from the twilight unto 
night. It would be a pity, indeed, if Christians were 
less accurate in discerning the fading and the bright- 
ening of moral and spiritual light, than were the 
Jews in noting the daily changes in the face of the sky. 

Even a child must be given some knowledge of the 
evil and its dangers which he must shun, in order to 
his recognition of the good and its advantages which 
he may reach after. He must be taught to shrink 
back from the fire, and to leave the glittering razor 
untouched, as well as to joy in the sunlight, and to 
clasp fearlessly the silver rattle, As he plays outside 
of his home, he must know what boundary limit 
toward the crowded street or the railway track, he 
must not pass; or what dangerous pathway toward 
the river’s bank or the precipice, he must refrain 
from entering. As he grows older, he must be 
instructed what sort of companions to avoid, and what 
kind of books to let alone; as well as what com- 
panions to seek, and what books to read freely. 

So, also, with those who are in maturity. Knowing 
the rocks and shoals to be avoided, is essential to 
a knowledge of the sailor’s safe channel. He who 
would search for gold or diamonds, must know that 
iron pyrites is not gold, and that quartz crystals are 
not diamonds. The business man must be acquainted 
with the worthlessness of false pretenses and of base- 
less claims in business -undertakings. He who min- 
gles with his fellows in any relation of life, must 
understand something of the hollow-heartedness and 
the purposes of evil that lurk beneath the smiling 
faces and the honeyed words of many of those with 
whom he has to deal. Whether there was truth, 
or not, in the suggestion of the tempter of the first 
pair, that to know the difference between good and 
evil is a god-like trait; it is clearly true, that when 
God would lay down for man the basal law of prac- 
tical ethics, in the Ten Commandments, he gave eight 
prohibitions of specific evil, to two injunctions of right 


performance. And from that day to this, a knowl-| 


edge of what not to do, and of what not to tolerate, is 
essential to a knowledge of what to do, and of what 
t» admit and approve. 


It is Christ-like to see the glimmering light of a 
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cans and harlots, whose darkened faces are toward the 
day. But is it less truly Christ-like, to recognize the 
growing shadowg@f thenight of hypocrisy and god- 
less oh in the canting formalism of vain religion- 
ists, and in the defilement of the temple-courts by the 
tables of the money-changers? Shall we say that the 
same mind which was also in Christ Jesus when he 
handled vigorously the whip of small cords, in its 
timeliness, should never be in us, im behalf of God’s 
honor and God’s truth; because we ought to be of 
his mind when he endured scoffing and reproach 
without resistance or rejoinder, in his personal ‘suffer- 
ing for righteousness’ sake? Shall we say that the 
disciple whom Jesus loved was not winsome to 
his Master while he showed himself a Son of Thun- 
der in his earnest hostility to evil; but that his only 
attractiveness was while reposing restfully on the 
bosom of his Divine Friend ? 

Sure it is, that in the same breath, as it were, that 
Jesus said to his disciples, “ Judge not, that ye be not 
judged ;—judge not, except as ye would be judged ;” 
—he said also, “ Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs, neither cast your pearls before the swine.” And 
how can one know whether now is the time for holy 
giving and for pearl scattering, unless he knows in 
advance the difference between a loving receiver and 
a snarling dog, between an appreciative observer and 
a brutish hog? The whole tenor of Scripture, indeed, 
as well as all the teaching of human experience, goes 
to show the absolute necessity of knowing something 
of error in order to understand anything of truth ; of 
perceiving the approaches of danger, in order to know 
the extremest limits of safety. 

Yet in all the definings of error, and in all the 
recognitions of darkness, it ought to be the love of the 
truth, and the desire for the light, that shall sway the 
life and thought and purpose of the observing seeker. 
The rocks and the shoals are to be noted, only to the 
end of keeping the safe channel. The eye of the 
diamond-hunter must be open ever to the diamond, 
and never to the sparkling sand. Not the shadow 
which rests on the interblending colors, but the first 
gleam of dawn which distinguishes them in their 
separateness, must be the object of the looker’s gaze. 
Not the evil which is prohibited, but the good which 
stands over against it, must have the thought and the 
longing of him who would keep God’s command- 
ments. There is such a thing as losing sight of that 
which is safe and good, through an over-anxiety to 
know and avoid that which is dangerous and evil. 
He whose mind is thus perverted, can see spots on 
the sun, and can find shadows at noonday. And the 
danger is, that he will live all his life-time in bondage, 
and fear of death, instead of in the rejoicings of love 
and of a sound mind. 

Professor Bruce, in his Training of the Twelve, 
points out the infinite difference between the liberality 
of laxity and the liberality of love; between that 
indifference to evil which comes of a culpable dis- 
regard of the distinguishing lines between truth and 
error, and that overlooking of evil which comes of a 
loving absorption of interest in the good which shows 
itself, however faintly, in the midst of evil. That 
infinite difference, it behooves us all and always to 
bear in mind heedfully, in our judging of our fellows, 
and in our giving counsel to those whom we would 


guide aright. The liberality of laxity ought not to ‘is recognized also under the Christian dispensation, 











refuses to recognize the existence of a personal God, 
and to commit ourselves fearlessly to the current of 
his influence, is te launch reckleasly Tato the stream 
above the falls. .To recognize the fact, that a weak- 
faithed struggler after truth_has set his face God- 
ward, in his attempted teaching, even while his 
mind-eurrent is still turgid with old errors, and 
defiled with the accretions of former tortuous channel- 
ways, and to move along with him, nothing doubting, 
may be the venturing resolutely and in loving faith 
into the rapids below the falls, in a reasonable hope 
of coming speedily into safe waters that sweep on 
oceanward. But to be sure which is the course we 
are pursuing, involves a knowledge of both truth 
and error, of the limits of both safety and danger, 
and an understanding of the relation of the current 
to the great over-leaping falls, 

“ What is truth?” is a meaningless question, when 
asked by one who, in a high position of responsibility, 
thinks to wash his hands of all sin, as he weakly and 
wickedly consents to the crucifixion of the Son of 
God. “ What is truth?” is a question as full of 
meaning as it is full of faith, when it is asked by a 
bewildered child of God, sitting in sackeloth and 
ashes, who says of all the revelations which have been 
made of God in his word, and in his works, and in his 
providences : 

“* Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways: 

And how small a whisper do we hear of him! 

But the thunder of his power who can understand?” 
The one is a twilight unto night; the other is a twi- 
light unto day. The choice is ours, and the duty of 
the choice, between these twilights, as we learn and 
as we teach. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How hard it is for a Christian to realize that walking 
by faith is not walking by sight. All of us are willing to 
trust God—as far as we can see; but only now and then 
are we ready to trust God against all appearances. In 
no one matter is our proneness to distrust the promises 
of God more likely to show itself, than in our treatment 
of the duty of Christian giving. A struggle at this point 
perplexes a reader from Northern New York, who writes : 

In regard to the privilege of giving, I feel deeply; yet 
through circumstances too numerous to trouble you with, I 
cannot decide on it satisfactorily. I hope you can help me. It 
seems to me that the Bible rule of “one-tenth” is a safe and 
sure one; but I have been a litile staggered by the remark of a 
friend, who said that that rule applied to one’s income, and not 
to the wages of a mechanic, or to the salury of a teacher. For 
instance, if a man with a family of two or three persons, earns 
thirteen dollars a week, is it justice to his family to give one- 
tenth to charity or church work? Should a teacher on three 
hundred a year, with others beside herself to think of, give 
thirty dollars away? Suppose, besides this, she has neither 
time nor strength to do any Christian work, except what comes 
to her in connection with her daily duty, and a Sunday-school 
class; is it her duty to deny herself the pleasure of systématic 
giving? Or, do you think that, out of this scanty amount, she 
should give one-tenth? 

What are wages and a salary, if they are not income ? 
But perhaps that objector who has puzzled our corres- 
pondent meant to say, that one-tenth is to be given to 
the Lord—only when it can be spared without feeling it. 
There is a good deal of that sort of reading the require- 
ments of duty, among Christian people. There are 
those who honestly do not consider the obligation of the 
tithe of one’s income as binding under the Christian 
law. But as we read the Scriptures, this obligation, 
like that of the Sabbath, preceded the Mosaic law, and 


be ours. The liberality of love we may exercise | This being the case, we look upon one-tenth of the 


fearlessly. 


believer’s income, like one-seventh of his time, as 


To say that because the current above the falls belonging to the Lord of right. It is therefore not a 


moves smoothly, and with little show of violence, it | 


of indifference. To venture into the even more tur- 


question whether the believer thinks he can afford it, or 
not. He has no more right to keep that one-tenth for 


| is safe to commit one’s self to it, trusting to leave it _ his own benefit, than he has to steal a like amount from 
when any danger actually presents itself, is the laxity | one of his fellows. And because this is his duty, he 


| will find, as a practical matter, that he can more easily live 


bulent stream below the rapids, for the rescue of | within nine-tenths of his income than within ten-tesths, 


another, or for any substantial good, while the waters 


a gentler life, may be the prompting of a generous, 


error-forgetting love. To ignore the fact that the | 


ethical teacher, whose brilliant thought and whose | Christian to do it. It didn’t lodk to the widow of Zare- 


Not until a believer has paid to the Lord the one-tenth 
are all the time moving on toward a calmer flow and | 


that belongs absolutely to the Lord, can he begin to 
give, of his own choice, to the Lord. As a practical 
matter, it is a commoner thing for a poor Christian to 


give one-tenth of his income to the Lord, than for a rich 


faultless style command our attention and enchain our | phath as if she could really afford to give so large a 


eoxning dawn in the twilight heart-longings of publi- . fancy, denies the need of a Saviour, or perhaps, even | share of her scanty pittance to the Lord, as the Lord’s 
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prophet asked for; but she had faith enough to do as 
she was directed by the Lord to do; and she found that 
a part was greater than the whole, when the part was 
used wisely. Whoever has a faith like that widow’s, 
will be most likely to have an experience like hers, in 
any part of the world. 





QUESTIONING. 
BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD. 


Does ever the moon, the dark heaven which lightens, 
Shine bright as before while a cloud passes by ? 

Does ever the star that most wondrously glistens, 
Seem fair while a mist veils the face of the sky ? 


Is there ever a bird that can sing on forever, 

And cares not to hide from the fast-falling rain ? 
Is there ever the music which satisfies fully, 

And leaves not behind it a feeling of pain? 


Is ever the year without storm-cloud and tempest ? 
Does ever the sea, without moaning, rest still ? 

Is there ever a day, although seemingly perfect, 
Which holds not some hope that it failed to fulfill ? 


Is ever the brook, through the meadow that ripples, 
Without the deep shadows afar from the sun? 

Is there ever a flower that the frost does not wither? 
Was ever a human life perfect, save One? 





TRACES OF THE LEVITICAL LAW IN THE 
FIRST TEMPLE. 


BY DR. HENRY GERSONI. 


L. Before we approach the subject inscribed at the head 
of this paper, it is necessary to trace in a rapid sketch 
the prerogative held by the priests and Levites from the 
time of Joshua up to the time of Solomon. If we find 
that during that time, intervening between Moses and 
Solomon, the priests and Levites were known as the 
teachers of the people and the representatives of the 
sacerdotal services, it will be a comparatively easy task 
to show how they continued in their functions during 
the time of the first temple. 

In the record of the crossing of the Jordan (Josh. 
3, 4), we find that “the priests, the Levites”’ carried 
the “ark of the covenant of Yhvh'” before the people of 
Israel. These functionaries are mentioned here without 
any introductory remarks, and with the definite article, 
which proves that they were well known to the people 
in the capacity of their services. At the conquest 
of Jericho (Josh. 6) we find again the sacred ark 
with the priests in requisition. In this instance, 
also, the law of the “destruction” of booty which was 
gained under certain conditions, is referred to. This 
law is found in Leviticus 27: 21-28. “The law of 
Moses” is frequently referred to in the book of Joshua. 
We will mention only Joshua 8: 10-33, where “ the 
priests, the Levites” appear again in their functions at 
the solemn occasion when the “ repetition of the law of 
Moses” was inscribed upon stones by hissuccessor ; and 
the reading of the “entire” law was done before the 
“whole congregation of Israel, and the women and the 
little children.” 

Finally, the division of Canaan in twelve portions, 
according to the tribes of Israel, the selection of free 
cities in the portions of every tribe, for the Levites, “ for 
there was no portion for the Levites among the people, 
for the service of Yhvh was their portion” (Josh. 18: 7), 
and the appointment of cities of refuge, where persons 
committing murder unintentionally might be secure 
against the “ avengers of blood,” and at the same time 
live confined to the limits of the place “until the death 
of the high-priest of his time,”—all this shows that the 
sacerdotal prestige of the priests and Levites formed a 
basis in the constitution of the Israelites according to 
the law of Moses, from the very start of their existence 
as a nation. Nor is it likely, or even rational, to sup- 


notable priest or Levite is mentioned, he is invariably 


‘ites (Judg, 11: 15-26), so do we find traces of the Leviti- 





pose, that the Levitical tribe which was so singled out 
for priestly services and privileges, would yield their | 
prestige or abandon the traditions and teachings whereon 
that prerogative was based, even if the other twelve 
portions of their brethren were willing to depose them. 





1YHVH; that is, “Jehovah,” the unutterable Name. Dr. Gessoni 
transliterates the consonants as they stand in the original Hebrew, 
omitting the vowels of the printed text, which really belong to the 
Hebrew word for the * Lord,” which is substituted by the Jews for the 
unutterable Name in their reading-of theScripture. The true pro- 
nuneiation of the name was probably Yahweh. The English word 
“Jehovah” is certainly incorrect as a sepresentation of the Hebrew; | 
but it is probably too firmly fixed in the English language ever to be 
fully displaced by a more correct form. Dr. Gersoni’s spelling of | 
other words is also retained throughout the article.—Tux Epitor. 





| for persons doomed to execution (ibid., vs. 50, 51; chap. 


| word must be written above the line. From this the rabbinical | 


| descendant. (B. Bathra, fol. 110, a.)—H. G, 


We find nowhere in the history of that ancient common- 
wealth, that the Levites attempted to join their brethren 
in secular possessions or employments, Wherever a 


designated by the city to which he belonged as a priest 
or a Levite, by one of the “ free cities.” That the divine 
services consisted of sacrifices, for.the offering of which 
only the priests and Levites were qualified, and which 
were to be brought and left only at one central point, 
“only before the tent of Yhvh,” appears plainly and 
unmistakably from the argument of the two and a half 
tribes whose portion of the land was on the trans- 
Jordanic side (Josh. 22: 23, 29). 

During the three or four hundred years (see Judg. 11: 
26) of the ruling of judges, when “each man did what 
was right in his eyés,” the knowledge of the Levitical 
laws probably became confused and distorted. But as 
we find the warlike leaders of the people preserving the 
national traditions of the earlier migrations of the Israel- 


cal law among the people. Thus, for instance, Gideon, 
doubting the announcement of “the messenger of 
Yhvh” that he was called upon to become the leader 
of the people, offers a sacrifice similar to that pre- 
scribed for a chieftain of a tribe (Judg, 6: 19, 20; 
comp, Lev. 2: 4 and 4: 22-26). The consuming of that 
sacrifice by a fire wrought by the messenger of Yhvh 
identifies the latter in his mission. It seems, moreover, 
that the regular services of the priests at the tabernacle 
were carried on at that time, and regarded as binding by 
the people; or else why was it accounted to Gideon as 
a sin that he erected an “ephod” in his city, “and all 
Israel drew toward it” (Judg. 8: 27), since he did it in 
the name of Yhvh? 

In the story of Samson, we find reference to the laws 
of the Nazir (Judg. 13: 4, 5, 14; comp. Num, 6: 2-5), 
and also to the gift and burnt-offerings. And a remark- 
able reference to the special qualification of Levites to 
act as priests is found in the story of Michal, who wor- 
shiped Yhvh in the image of an idol, and felicitated 
himself. “ Now I know that Yhvh will do me good; 
for the Levite has become a priest unto me” (Judg. 17: 
13).'' The beautiful story of Ruth contains references 
to the law of “gleaning” (Ruth 2: 2-23; comp. Lev. 
19: 9, 10 and 23: 22), to the laws of redeeming property 
belonging to the family (Ruth 4: 3-5; comp. Lev. 25: 
41), and to the levirate law (Ruth 4: 6,7; comp. Deut. 
25: 3-10). 

References to the Levitical law are more frequently 
found in the books of Samuel. We find Elkanah com- 
ing regularly every year to worship the Lord in Shiloh, 
where the tabernacle was placed, and Eli and his sons 
were the principal priestly functionaries. “The lamp 
of Yhvh” is burning in the tabernacle. The religious 
functionaries wear a “ gown” at theservices. From the 
defections ascribed to the sons of Eli, it appears (1 Sam. 
2:12-17) that, no matter how they abused their authority, 
they were still priests by virtue of their descent (ibid., 
ys. 27-29); for it was they who had to carry the ark of 
the Lord whither it was required (ibid., 4: 4-5). It 
would Jead us too far were we to dwell upon every refer- 
ence to our subject which is to be found in Samuel. In 
order to be brief, we will only mark the places for the 
student to look up: 1 Samuel 1: 3, 4, 11, 21, 24, 25; 
2: 12-29, 35, 36; 3:3, 14; 4: 4, 13, 22; 6: 15,18; 11: 
14, 15; 13:9; 14: 18, 19, 33; 15: 15, 21, 22; 16: 2, 5; | 
20: 5, 27; 23: 6; 25:3; 2 Samuel 5:3; G6: 2-20; 15: 
7, 24-29; 20: 25, and many more. 

Thus we have traced briefly from the historical records 
of the time (from Joshua to David) the inviolable pres- 
tige of the Levites and priests, and the sacerdotal ser- 
vices which were like those of the Levitical laws of 
Moses. This rapid sketch is to form a link in the chain 
of evidence that the same Levites and priests, and the 
same sacerdotal laws, existed in the first temple. 

II. In the time of David and Solomon, we find the 
priests and their sacerdotal functions in high regard. 
The priest was the first person at every momentous occa- 








sion (1 Kings 1: 8, 19, 25). He anointed the new king | 
with “the horn of oil which he took: from the taber- | 


nacle” (ibid., vs. 34, 39), and this was regarded as a 


decisive act even by the would-be rebels (vs. 44, 45). 
The corners of the altar were considered a safe refuge | 





1The name of that Levite was Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son 
of Menasheh. The consonants of the last name, Menasheh, without | 
the letter Nun read Mosheh. By the Massoretic rule, the Nun in this | 


authorities infer that Jonathan was a descendant of Moses, by his son 
Gershom, and that out of respect for the memory of the lawgiver, his 

(Moses’s) name was made unrecognizable by the insertion of the Nun, 
so that it should not be mentioned in connection with an idolatrous | 


2: 29, 80; comp, Exod. 21: 14), The person even of a 
rebellious priest was regarded sacred, so that Solomon, 
punishing the supporters of the pretender Adoniah, 
spared the person of Ebjathar, the priest; for he had 
“ carried the ark” (2:26). “The people were yet sacri- 
ficing upon high structures ; for there was no house built 
to the name of Yhvh” (3:3). This remark would be 
quite gratuitous, were not the Levitical law of sacrificing 
only in the place chosen by Yhvh (Deut. 12: 11-14 e¢ a/.) 
known and regarded as binding by the people. Burnt 
and peace offerings were in the order of divine service 
(1 Kings 8: 4,15). The meats used on Solomon’s table 
were such as permitted by the Levitical law! (idid., v.3; 
comp, Lev. 11: 3, 4, 26, and Deut.14: 5). The temple 
of Solomon was built after the mode of Moses’ taber- 
nacle. No iron tools were used in hewing the stones of 
the edifice (1 Kings 6: 6; comp. Exod. 20; 26 and Deut. 
27:5). There were the forehall (‘ porch,” 7: 21), the 
temple proper (6; 2, 9,17), the holy of holies, the lavers, 
the brass altar, the gold altar, the candlesticks, the table 
for showbread, the curtain before the ark, and even the 
vessels used for the sacerdotal functions,—all as ordained 
by Moses in Exodus 26, 27, and elsewhere. All these 
institutions are spoken about (1 Kings 7: 48, 4), 50) as 
matters quite familiar to the people. 

. At the inauguration of the temple, “the chieftains of 
the tribes” were assembled, “ the princes of the families 
according to the sons of Israel” (8:1). This circum- 
stantial statement has no meaning, unless we assume 
that it was the express desire of Solomon to inaugurate 
the temple according to the traditious of the inaugura- 
tion uf the tabernacle which were alive in the memory 
of the people (Lev. 8:3; Num.7:1,2,3). The expres- 
sions occurring (1 Kings 8 : 3-11, 21, 56) show that such 
traditions were invariable appealed to, 

The sacrifices offered up at the inauguration of the tem- 
ple (8 : 62, 63, 64) were precisely such as were ordained in 
Leviticus, chapters 1, 2,3. Further references to sacri- 
fices as ordained by the Levitical law, which were 
brought during the time of the first temple, occur in the 
following places: 1 Kings 9: 25; 12: 27; 2 Kings3: 20; 
16 : 12-15; and by the prophets and writers of the period, 
Isaiah 1: 11,12; 19: 21; Jeremiah 6: 20; 7: 21, 22; ? 
33: 11, 18; Hosea 6:6; Joel 2:14; Amos 4:5; 5: 21, 
22, 25; Jonah 2:10; Micah6:6. An examination of 
the passages indicated here will satisfy the student that 
the regular sacrifices, the burning of incense and fat as 
well asthe invariable services of the priests at such 
ceremonies were identically the same as were ordaiued 
in the Levitical law. 

The first temple was inaugurated in the month of 
Ethanim, “that is the seventh month;” and the feast 
that was “ made” by Solomon at the occasion (1 Kings 
8: 2, 65) was the feast of booths as ordained in Leviticus 
22: 24; Exodus 23: 16; Deuteronomy 16: 13, which 
seems to have always been the most popular festival of 
the people. References to the celebration of this as well 
as all the other feasts ordained in the Levitical law, the 
Sabbath, the new moon, etc., observed during the whole 
period of the first temple are found’ in the following 
places: 1 Kings 9: 25; 12:32; 2 Kings 6: 23, 42; 11: 
5; 7, 9; 16.: 18; 23 > 21, 23; Isaialxs 1; 13, 14; 30: 29; 
Jeremiah 17 : 21-27; Lamentations 2: 6; Hosea 2: 11, 
13; 9:5; Amos 5: 21; 8:5,10; Nahum 2:1. 

According to the Levitical law (Lev. 10: 9), the 
priests were forbidden drinking wine when they entered 
the temple. The transgression of this command in the 
time of the first temple is chastised in Isaiah 28 : 7. 

All manner of Levitical pollution, personal or by 
touching an unclean subject (see Lev. 5, 7, 11, 13, 14, 
15, 18, 19, 22, 27), are referred to by the contemporaries 
of the first temple in 2 Kings 23: 8, 10, 13,15; Isaiah 
30:26; 85:8; Jeremiah 2: 7;.7: 30; 19: 13; 32: 34; 
Lamentations 4: 15; Hosea 5: 3,6; 9:3; Amos 7:17; 
Micah 2: 10,and many other places. ‘Ihe Levitical laws 
of the leper (Lev. 13: 14) were binding (see 2 Kings 5: 
1, 27; 15:5; 7: 3, 8) even upon a king, 

The Levitical institution of the Sabbath year is re- 
ferred to in Jeremiah 34: 8-16, as a recognized but will- 
fully neglected institution.. The law of the Nazir is 





1 It will be seen that Dr. Gersoni uses the term “ Levitical law” ina 


wider sense than that of the Wellhausen school. The critics of this 
school divide the legal portion of the Pentateuch into three pafts: (1) 
The primary legislation (Exod. 20 ; 22 to 23: 19); (2) the Deuteronomic 


law (primarily Deut. 12 to 26); and (3) the Priests’ Codex, or the Leviti- 
cal law,—embracing the minute ritual laws found in Numbers and 
Leviticus. This statement of the critical subdivision is, of course, 
general; no reference being made to minute de‘ails of the critical 
theory, or to the many divergencies in the subdivision of the Penta- 
teuch between critical writers of this school.—Tur Epiror. 


*The Verse 22 means that the sacrificing was not an imperative 


duty, but a voluntary act according to the orders of Leviticus, Num- 


bers, and Deuteronomy. Every such order begins with a condition 


) of voluntary assent [kee or im].—H, G. 
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2 11,12. The laws of vows or pledges are referred to 
in Isaiah 19: 21; Jeremiah 44: 26; Jonsh1. 16, Nahum 
2:1; Proverbs 7: 14; 20: 25; 31:2. The reference to 
the priests as the teachers of the people during the 
whole period of the first temple, would be too numerous 
to mention here. We will point only to the following: 
i Kings 2:27; 8:11; 12°31; 2 Kings 11:9; 12:5, 
10; 16. 11-16; 22° 4,8; 23: 2, and in numerous places 
of all the prophecies of that period. 

I could not possibly attempt anything like an exhaus- 
tive study of my subject in this paper. But the remarks 
I have made, it appears to me, adduce definite and con- 
clusive proof that the Levitical law was regarded with 
veneration in the time of the first temple, that only the 
priests of the tribe of Levi were its expounders and 
functionaries (see 1 Kings 12: 31), and that the trans- 
gression of that law was considered aa a grievous sin. 
I have avoided all references to the writers of exilian 
and post-exilian periods, in order to preclude the argu- 
ments of the radical critics of the Kuenen school (to 
which, I am sorry and ashamed to say, even some of our 
radical Jewish ministers allege adherence), who advance 
the theory that only at that period, or even later, the 
Levitical law was framed. If we were to accept that 
theory upon the faith of its expounders, nothing is left 
us but the belief that the plain historical record, as well 
as the prophetical utterances of the books of the Bible, 
are honeycombed with forgeries and interpolations by 
priestly pretenders The absurdity of such a belief 
appears from the fact that the scribes who wrote down 
ard canonized the books of the Bible did not belong to 
the priestly caste, and were anything but favorably dis- 
posed toward it. 





SWEET PEAS, 
BY MRS. CLARA B, TROWBRIDGE. 


Fie upon you, out upon you, gay, painted ladies ! 
Dancing with the butterflies, playing in the sun ; 

Sighing to the west wind, laughing to the breezes, 
Never thinking soberly summer’s almost done! 


Have ye never eyes for them in the city yonder, 
Crying for a sight of you, pining for your breath? 

Are ye all forgetfulness of the hearts that slumber, 
Gone, all unremembered, into gloom and death ? 


How the pretty damosels seem to blush and quiver, 
Bidding us remember all their pleasant deeds ; 
Perfume for the sufferer, beauty for the weary, 
Fair and gentle screening for old, unsightly weeds, 


Something whispered quietly, maybe 'twas'the flowers, 
Maybe something in my heart, sweet and low and clear, 
Who bade wise disciples regard the snowy lilies? 
Who, O foolish censurer! blessed the wedding cheer? 





THE COPERNICAN SYSTEM IN LIFE. 
BY THE REY. G. 8, ELDRIDGE, 


Some Greek philosophers doubted that thesun revolved 
around the earth, and suggested that possibly the earth 
revolved around the sun. It was not, however, till the 
day-dawn succeeding tho middle ages that their sugges- 
tions became a definite doctrine. The first glimmer of 
light bathed the Alpine heights of Galileo's mind; but 
thought was yet in chains, and he was forced to recant 
his honest convictions, At length, in 1548, the system 
was established by Copernicus,—not, however, without 
many severe conflicts between orthodoxy and heterodoxy, 
in such strange relations these terms sometimes appear. 
Error held as truth is none the less considered divine, 
and finds a ready refuge in tho sanctuary. So it was 
with this error concerning the earth. The world clung 
to it as though it involved her very life; and so it did, 
intellectually ; and when she lost it, according to the 
gospel principle, she found a truer and better life. It 
was a new birth in thought. A new kingdom was at 
hand. Old things had passed away, behold, all things 
Instead of a self-centred intellectual life, the 
mind, following the newly established theory, under the 
glory of a greater than self, moved out into a new realm 
of existence, 

“To tempt with wandering feet 
The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyss, 
And through the palpable obscure find out 
Its uncouth way.” 


There is a Copernican system of life, and in reaching 


| world, half the disappointed sneers of the unappreciated 





it we are likely to repeat the experience of the world. 
We start life with the theory that self 1s the centre. The 
first cry from the cradle 18 an assertion of our importance. | 
Like Joseph, we have a dream of life, in it, all other | 
sheaves bow to our sheaf, the sun, moon, and stars pay 


obeisance to our star, We may be too modest to tell our | me.” 


| comes home to lodge every night. It is the fountain of 


_ for a change, but takes none. 


dream, but secretly we expect the world will yield her 
sweetest nectar, and prosperity crown our efforts. In 
truth, we expect the sun, moon, and stars to give glory 
to our day and beauty to our night. We have struck a 
balance of the accounts of life, and have made the world 
our debtor for happiness, ease, and prosperity. But some 
morning we awaken to the fact that our self-centred 
theory of life won’t work. That is the critical point in 
life; from it we will either sink into the cynical disap- 
pointed babyhood of life, or else we will emerge into the 
staunchest and truest manhood. Half the tears of the 


eynic, half the worthless wrecks afloat, are born of this 
self-centred system of life. And this disappointed life 
is no chance-result; it comes of flying in the face of 
mathematical laws. The world is the dividend, self the 
divisor. Make your divisor large, and you must be con- 
tent with small results. Such a theory of life must for- 
ever result in babyhood, not manhood. In the heavens, 
it is written that the earth is not the centre. In the 
heavens within the heavens, it is written that self is not 
the centre; and the planting of that heaven-born truth 
in the soul is the dawn of life. Man has not begun to 
live till he begins to live for another, till he has carried 
the centre of life away from self into the heavens, The 
patriot carries the centre from self to his country, the 
scientist from self to the truth, and the Christian from 
self to Christ. All that is good and lovely, all that is 
sweet and peaceful, all that is heroic and wise, all that 
is truest in life, is born of this self-distanced theory of 
life; for it is the measure to which the morning stars 
first set the song of life. 

There is no heavenward momentum in the self-centred 
life. It is the life that moves around a self-distanced 
centre that moves the world upward. The momentum 
of the whirlpool is bounded by self, its end is self, and 
its direction is downward; so the life that revolves on 
the pivot of self. Such lives neither bring the truth up 
from the earth, nor righteousness down from heaven to a 
needy world. They are not the lives that throw the 
bridges across the torrents of life for humanity, or open 
the blue sky through the forests, or sight the promised 
land from the mountain-peaks. They lift no human 
soul nearer toGod. It is the life that seizes a centre far 
from self, and swings out into the world with irresistible 
velocity, that resurrects human life,—your Washington, 
who, grasping his country’s life for a centre, lifted a 
nation into independence; your Luther, who, centring 
his life in the eternal depths of the crucified One, 
shook the world. And, in truth, is not something of the 
momentum of the cross born of this self-distanced theory 
of life, too? 

Our sphere in life, what shall it be, great or small? A 
geometrical sphere is measured by the length of its 
radius. It is no different with the sphere of life. The 
radius is the truest measure. The distance of self from 
the centre marks the magnitude of life. We are apt to 
think that our sphere in life will be measured by our 
accomplishments, our opportunities, or our wealth. These 
may be possessed in abundance, and yet our life be as 
insignificant as a grain of sand on the seashore. The 
nearer our life approaches the Divine, the greater it is, Is 
not the cross the divinest in the Divine? and is it not 
the highest ideal of this self-distanced theory? You 
say our life depends on the character of the centre; true, 
but there is not so much difference in centres as we 
sometimes dream. No doubt, the centre lends its glory 
to the life. The patriot basks under the sun of his 
redeemed country. The scientist is glorified by his rela- 
tion to the truth, and the reformer lives evermore under 
the halo of liberated thought. But the divine Master 
has so identified himself with all that is good and true 
in the memorable words, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of these... ye did it unto me,” that the glory that 
lights the inner heavens is promised him who puts a 
cup of cold water to the parched lip, or her who watches 
by the bedside of the suffering. Who will measure the 
life of her who broke the ointment above the head of 
the Master? It is told as a memorial of her; 80 are all 
such deeds; so will they ever be through eternity. She 
sent the deathless thrill of immortality through her life 
when she took the eternal One for her centre. For 

“ The good deed through the ages 
Living 1n historic pages, 
Brighter glows and gleams immortal, 
Unconsumed by moth or rust.” 


The self-centred life is a weary round and round; it 


the ennuie and dissatisfaction of the world. It groans 
It seeks life in an eternaily 
recurringself. Napoleon said. “This old Europe wearies 
This 1s the sad comment of all self-centred lives. | 





It is this self-born monotony that makes the world a 
weary, dreary place; for it is “sicklied o'er with the pale 
cast of self.” All Jakes, all streams, all landscapes, are 
beheid under the same unvarying sun of self. Never 
does a far-off sun shine in to give richer tints and deeper 
hues. But you say, Does not your Copernican theory 
of life give a weary round and round, too? No; the 
earth in its course around the sun does not follow one 
unvarying path, but is ever moving forward, marking a 
new path every year. So the life that revolves around 
a self-distanced centre, moves not in one unvarying 
path; for it, too, is moving forward. Before the eye 
there stretches forever and forever a new world of beauty ; 
on the ear fall the sounds of a song that is ever fresh 
with heaven-born symphonies. The truth is we have 
fallen into line with the march of creation, and are 
moving forward toward that 
“One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 





EAGLES’ WINGS. 


BY M, L. WILT. 


What is there about an eagle’s wing? Two powers, 
at least. Strength, and, resulting from strength, ability 
to soar among dizzy heights. 

We all know the old saying that the eagle-eye alone 
can look undimmed upon the sun, and, with his gaze 
fixed full on his fiery guide, reach regions unknown to 
all other created being. 

Where, then, do these thoughts lead us, as we apply 
them to the passage over in Exodus? Moses had been 
commanded to tell the Israelites what Jehovah had 
done for them; the part with which we have to do~is 
this, “ And how I bare you on eagles’ wings, and brought 
you unto myself” (Exod. 19: 4), 

Do you imagine the Israelites supposed for a moment 
that they were being borne on eagles’ wings ?—weary 
and harassed, hungry and thirsty, longing for the “leeks 
and onions” of Egypt, going they knew not whither, 
resting on the word of a man, a stranger; new ordi- 
nances, strange and burdensome behests, placed upon 
them. Ah, no! They knew naught of eagles’ wings. 
In our far-distant day, we can see for them ; but, let us 
ask, can we for ourselves? 

You, busy seamstress, fitted for better things, toiling 
for a pittance, where are your eagles’ wings? You feel 
as though you were grovelling in the dust. 

You, too, weary invalid, tossed with pain, and worn 
with anxiety, longing for active service, you do not feel 
your flight? 

And, busy house-mother, with mind that would de- 
light in books and beauty, so full of tiny cares for buttons 
here and patches there—you are very sure that you are 
never anywhere away from earth. 

And, all ye mighty legion, to whom poverty is a 
grinding mill, whose bodies and souls seem—only seem, 
remember—ground together in shapeless mass, what 
mountains do ye reach? 

But the fact remains. Is it not the word of God, of 
Jehovah, to the Israelites, under as adverse circum- 
stances as any that may surround us? 

There remains for us but one condition, the willing 
mind. Now, the condition being fulfilled, let us look at 
the result: “ And brought you unto myself.” Not only 
in death, as, tired and weary, one might think; but here 
on this earth. While apparently borne down by the 
weight of outer things, we are borne aloft on “ eagles’ 
wings;” we are upheld by the “everlasting arms;” we 
are living the life “hid with Christ in God.” 

Oh, privilege beyond privilege! 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


a 


HELPS TOWARD MEMORIZING. 


In remembering the order of the books of the Bible, 
the minor prophets of the Old Testament and the shorter 
epistles of the New Testament are usually the most diffi- 
cult to keep in mind. Toward rightly locating some of 
these shorter books of the New Testament, a Massachu- 
setts correspondent gives the following helpful Hints: 

Galatians, Zphesians, Philippians, Colossians. 

[Notice that the vowels in the first two syllables of the above 


names (aa, ee, ii, 00) follow the well-known order of those 
vowels. } 


The next five books comprise all the books beginning with 
the letter T: 1 Thessalonians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, 
2 Timothy, Titus. These are also alphabetically arranged 


| among themselves, Th. coming before Tim., and Tim. before Tit. 


Every one remembers the number of epistles written by James, 
Peter, and John, respectively ; namely, 1, 2,3. This order of 
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numbers is also the order of those writers ; James wrote one 
epistle; Peter, two epistles; John, three epistles. | 

Memorizing the order of the books of the Bible is help- 
ful, but it is only the commencement of Bible memoriz- 
ing. From a Canadian Sunday-school superintendent, 
Mr. James Woods, of Galt, Ontario, comes an indication 
of how he urges the memorizing of Scripture verses in | 
his own school. Every month he gives out a eard con- | 
taining the, references to two or three such verses for 
each Sunday, with a few catehwords for each verse. | 
These verses every scholar is expected to memorize, | 
Sunday by Sunday. The verses are purposely not cho- 
sen with reference to the International lesson for the 
day, it being thought that the study of the lesson and 
the memorizing of the golden text are sufficient in that 
line, and the object of this exercise being the general 
acquainting of the scholar with the verses of Scripture 
most frequently employed : 








TRINITY CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
GALT. 
Memory verses. 


NOVEMBER, 


Gal. 5: 22—‘ But the fruit”... 
4 ” 23—“ Meekness, temperance”... 
1Jno.4: 8—*“ He that loveth not”... 


11—“ For the grace of God”... 
12—“ Teaching us”... 
13—“ Looking for that”... 


18—‘ The Spirit of the Lord”... 
8—“ But God commendeth ” . 


31—“ What shall we then say”... 
32—“ He that spared not”... 


Titus 2: 
“ 


7 


(Luke4: 
18 | Rom. 5: 


“ 





| 25 { Rom. 8: 
( 











SCHOLARS’ VACATION CERTIFICATES, 


Many schools give certificates of dismissal and recom- 
mendation to scholars who permanently withdraw to go 
elsewhere. But how about the frequent temporary 
absences which occur in all schools, principally during 
the summer months? Quite a number of Chicago 
schools have answered this question by issuing special 
certificates, in the form given below, to the scholars 
who are away from their home schools during the sum- 
mer months. As will be seen, the certificate is in two 
parts, the upper blank to be filled up by the superinten- 


dent of the home school and retained by the school tem- 
porarily attended; while the lower blank is filled in by 
the superintendent of the school temporarily attended, 
and is handed to the superintendent of the home school, 


| cious bread and fresh butter. 
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Mrs. Gale always ania | 
that breakfast was the important meal of the day to her 
children, and that if she could send them off to school 
fortified by plenty of good food, they were sure to come 
home well and happy. 

Surely the meal described was a good one. The chil- 
dren evidently considered it so, from Etty, a tall girl 
deep in her second egg, to Tom the baby, whose rosy 
cheeks glowed over a porridge-bow! almost as large as 
his own head. But there was one exception. Howard, 
the eldest boy, having carefully measured one spoonful 
of oatmeal into a saucer, added a carefully estimated 
quantity of milk and sugar, and eaten it fastidiously, 
was lookiag about for something farther, with a dissatis- 
fied expression on his delicate, handsome face. 
“Mamma, could I have a scrambled egg?” he asked. 
“T'd rather you ate one of those on the table, Howy. 
There is hardly time to scramble another, and Mary is 
making bread.” 

“ Here, Howard, hold your plate,” sald his father. 
‘No, thank you, papa; I don’t like poached eggs. 

Have seme beef, then.” 

“No, thank you, sir,” and Howard began to fold up 
his napkin. 

“My dear, you can’t go to school and study all the 
morning on one spoonful of oatmeal,” said Mrs. Gale in 
a distressed tone. “ Pray, eat something more.” 

“Thank you, mamma; I don’t want anything. May 
I be excused ?” 

“© Howy! you must—” began Mrs. Gale, but her hus- 
band broke in. 

“ Howard, hand your plate. 
fore you go.” 

“That” was a nice slice of rare beef. Howard eyed 
it with a look of disgust. 

“Papa, I can’t. Really, Ican’t. I hate cold beef!” 

“Never mind whether you hate it or not. Down with 
it,” said his father firmly. 

Howard dared not disobey. Slowly and reluctantly 
he ate the beef bit by bit, making a wry face over every 
morsel. Then he asked again to be excused, and went 
away without a word of farewell to any one. He was 
much put out by his compulsory nourishment. 














There; now eat that be- 


mother,” he remarked, helping himself to four large 
table-spoonfuls of cranberry sauce, 

“Why, Howy, mother does. 
Sunday,” cried little Emmy. 

“Well, I wish she’d have them every day instead of 
having these nasty mashed ones,” retorted her brother. 

“Children, don’t quarrel about your food,” said Mr. 
Gale. His wife looked at Howard, dining on bread and 
cranberry sauce, and could hardly eat her own dinner 
for worrying over his lack of appetite. 

A pumpkin-pie appeared next. To this Howard 
made no objection whatever. He made short work of 
his first piece, and sent his plate for a second.- His 
mother cut a liberal triangle for him. She was so glad 
to see the boy eat something; but when he demanded a 
third help, his father thought it best to interfere. 

“No, Howy,” he said. “No more. I can’t have you 
stuffing yourself with pastry when you refuse to eat any- 
thing more solid.” 

Howard looked injured. 

“T hate beef,” he replied in a pettish tone. “I hate 
all the things that we’ve had for dinner to-day except 
just pumpkin-pie.” 

“T think you must go to boarding*school, young man,” 
remarked Mr, Gale. “That is the place to learn how 
to appreciate home cooking.” 

This remark was half in jest, but it grew to earnest as 
day after day passed, and Mr. Gale watched Howard 
daintily declining one thing after another, starving 
himself, so to speak, and only rousing into an abnormal 
hunger once in a while, when some particular dish hap- 
pened to meet his approval. Mr. Gale was a man of few 
words; but when he once made up his mind, he was 
prompt to act. Almost before he knew it, Howard Gale 
found himself entered at a big boys’ school in Central 
New York, celebrated for its exact military drill and 
rigid discipline. 

The first supper was a revelation to dainty Howard. 
The tablecloth and the white crockery were clean; but 
the long board looked bare and uninviting, and there 

was nothing pretty to look at. There were bowls of 
milk, brown bread, soda biscuits, and big yellow ginger 


. 


cookies,—fare which to Howard seemed very unsatis- 


We had them last 








“My dear, I am sorry you did that,” observed Mrs. 
Gale, as soon as the children were gone. 
appetite is very delicate. 
things that the others do.” 


saying so. Howard was delicate when he was a baby, 











upon the scholar’s return in the fall. 





CHICAGO, July 5, 1885. 

TO THE SUPERINTENDENT OF ANY SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TO WHOM THIS MAY COME, GREETING : 
Myrtle Willett, a member of our school, who is 

to be temporarily absent from us, is commended 
to your Christian wateh-care during such absence. 
W.G. SHERER, Superintendent. 
Note.—Will you kindly fill out the attached Certifi- | 


eate, and hand the same to the pupil, to be returned 
to our school? 





scree 2 nh Pinal 


Tis IS TO CERTIFY THAT Myrtle Willett, a 
member of Memorial Baptist Sunday-School of | 
Chicago, has attended the 


| 

| Chicago, has attended the..........ssssesseseerererets 

| 'BemaAy-Sehool OF......... ....ccace.secge ostocesee upon the 
following Sundays: 

OT en Ca nentk 4 eaten oh eaenie 

| ES. adhe. 8. hoe, <y.. PeRlaykpebebis |. cenminn 
I ete ake cette so, Remaep 

Sedesbi Supt. 

iF; Zebgidnaiahnanjnd wenden nekenctagnsined? 188 . 





Mr. Sherer writes that the scholars of his own school 
plainly show that they appreciate the interest thus 
shown in their welfare; and that, this summer, three of 
the largest Sunday-schools of Chicago, and many smaller 


oner, have adopted this plan. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


A DAINTY LITTLE TRENCHERMAN. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





The sun was streaming cheerfully into the windows 


of the breakfast-room at the Gale’s, It lighted up 


pleasant picture,—a neatly spread table, a bright fire 


and a group of merry children enjoying a meal of oa 


meal porridge, poached eggs, cold beef beautifully cut 
in thin slices and garnished with parsley sprigs, deli- 


him, and you have never got out of it. 


he particularly likes to eat. 


anything! It’sa bad habit. I want <o break him of it.” 


“T don’t believe you can by making him eat things | but mashed turnips, which he especially detested. And 


| he dislikes,” 


“But only consider how many things he does dis- | agreeable. That was a hungry afternoon; and, what 
He never eats soup, he doesn’t like fish, he hates | 
; almost all vegetables—in fact, there are just about six | 


| like. 


things in the world that he likes. When he can ge 
| those, he eats enormously ; when he can’t, he don’t ea 


life subsisting on those six things, and nothing else.” 
“You are right, John, of course. 
rest of the children put together. 


how to stop it.” 


Howard to water; but it takes a deal of trouble to mak 
him drink after he gets there.” 





| spirits. The meal began with tomato soup. Howar 
| never ate soup, so his mother forbore to urge it upo 
| him; but when he looked eriticaily at the stewed bee 
| and said, “ No thank you,” she protested. 


“Do try some, Howard? You liked it last week.” 
to-day. My head aches a little.” 


a | did not fancy his dinner, 


? 


Pa 





answer, “ No, thank you.” 
“T wish you would have roasted potatoes sometime 





“ Howard's 
He really cannot eat the 


“Now, Mary, that’s nonsense,—if you'll excuse me for 


and you got into the way of pampering and spoiling 
His appetite is 
not in the least delicate now when he has anything that 
He had four helpings yes- | things that he disliked. At dinner a thick slice of mut- 
| terday of that wild turkey, and three helps of plum- 
pudding; but if it had been roast mutton and rice pud- | mashed potato, were set before him. ‘“ No, thank you,” 
dingy his delicacy would have prevented his eating | he said from force of habit. And he looked about for 


at all. Now it stands to reason that he can’t go through | Howard’s cure. None of us get over any bad habit ina 


“No—I suppose not,” said Mrs. Gale, reluctantly. 
And certainly How- 
ard is more troublesome about his meals than all the 
But really I don’t see 


“Nor I, either; I wish I did,” replied her husband. 
“T shall do what I can, though. It’s easy enongh to lead 


One o’clock came, and in rushed the children, rosy, | spoiled boy came home for his first long vacation, and 
hungry, full of tales of the morning lessons and adven- | in place of the accustomed “No, thank you,” she heard 
| tures. Howard was as bright as any of them till dinner | him saying: “ Mother, how nice this is!” “ MayI have 
was announced, when a damp began to fall upon his | some more of that?” and “Oh, how good everything 


| 
“Yes—so I did—pretty well; but I don’t want any | the first day. But it was a capital thing forme. What 
| N. B.—Howard’s head was apt to ache a little when he | School of Mines, if I had grown up to be fussy and 


Squash, stewed celery, and mashed potato were offered | for a fellow sometimes? I’m everlastingly obliged to 
him in succession, and to each he made the same | you, sir.” 


factory. 

“No, thank you,” he said when the brown bread was 
passed. The boy next him stared, but gladly took the 
extra slice. Howard drank a litile milk, and went up- 
stairs quite hungry. Nobody pitied him, or noticed that 
he had eaten nothing. 

Sheer famine forced him to swallow two fish-balls at 
breakfast time, though those savory and economical 
| compounds had always been included in the list of 





| ton with a good deal of fat about it, and a huge help of 


| > > 
something more acceptable, but there was nothing else 
| the rice pudding which followed was scarcely less dis- 


was worse, the boys began to notice his fustidiousness, 
to laugh at him as dainty, and to cull him ‘My Lord 
Nibble Nothing,” which was most grievous of all. 

It would take too long to go into the particulars of 


t | 
t| 


moment, If it takes months of strug:le to eradicate 
plantains from a grass-p!ot, we can scarcely expect it 
to require less time or effort to extirpate the weeds of 
human character. It was a long fight and a hard one; 
but Howard did improve. The change of air and the 
drill and exercise made him so hungry that he was glad 
to eat whatever he could get; and in time he learned 
that he really did not dislike many things as he had 
e | fancied that he did. 

Mrs. Gale could hardly believe her ears when her 





d | tastes at home!” 

n| “It was the best thing in the world that you sent me 

f, | to that school,” Howard told his father years afterward. 
|“ What a whining little chap I was! I can remember 
| now how my heart sank at the sight of that fat mutton 


| should I have done with myself in Germany at the 


| 
| messy,—or out on the plains, where it’s mule or nothing 


| “T thought you’d come to being obliged some day,” 
s, | responded Mr. Gale with a laugh. 
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LESSON 


HELPS. 


——— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1885.] 


1, Joly &.—Revolt of the Ten Tribes... ...cccceccsececeeseeeerees 1 Kings 12: 617 


2. July 12.—Idolatry Kstablished.... 
8. July 19.—Orari and Ahab., 


en vedesrecenessseceiecssore vmod Kings 12: 2-33 | 





4. July %.—Elijah the Tishbite... 


5. August. 2—Elijah Meeting Ahab... 

6. August 9.—The Prophets of Baal... 

7. August 16.—The Prophet of the Lees... 
8. August 23.—Elijah at FHored.............0c008. 
9. August 30.—The Story of Naboth 


10. Beptember 6.—Elijah Translated 


one «+ «veel Kings 16; 23-34 | 
«lt Kings 17: 1-16 

owl Kings 18: 1-18 
. 4 Kings 18; 19-29 
wines 1 Kings 18: 30-46 
seuscesserserseeereeeel Kings 19: 1-18 
1 Kings 21; 419 
hcequmasiibonpeseepmantennenvovisdeet 2 Kings 2: 1-15 









11, September 13.—The Shunammite’s $on............000..-cee0s 2 Kings 4: 18-37 


12. Beptember 20,—Naaman the Syrian 


13, Beptember 27,—Review. 





2 Kings 5: 1-16 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, AUGUST 2, 1885. 


Tittz: ELIJAH MEETING AHAB. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(1 Kings 
COMMON VERSION. 

1, And it came to pass afler 
many days, that the word of the 
Lorp came to E-li‘jah in the 
third year, saying, Go, shew thy- 
self unto A’hab; and I will send 
ra'n upon the earth. 

2. And E-lijah went to shew 
himeelf unto A’hib, And there 
«as a sore famine in Sa-mi’ri-a, 

8. And Ahab called O-ba-di'ih, 
which was the governor of 4is 
house, Now O-ba-di'ih feared 
the LorD greatly: 

4, For it was eo, when Jéz’e-bél 
eut off the prophets of the Lorn, 
that O-ba-di’th took a hundred 
prophets, and hid them by fifty 
in a cave, and fed them with 
bread and water, 

6. And A’hib said unto O-ba- 
4i’ih, Go into the tand, unto all 
fountains of water, and unto all 
brooks; peradventure we may 
find grass’to save the horses and 
mules alive, that we lose not all 
the beasts, 

6, Bo they divided the land be- 
tween them to pass throughout It: 
A’bab went one way by himself, 
and O-ba-di’ah went another way 
by himself, 

7. And as O-ba-dl’ih was in the 
way, behold, E-li'jah met him; 
and he knew him, and feli on bis 
face, and said, Art thou that my 
lord E-li‘jah? 

8 And he answered him, I am: 
go, tell thy lord, Behold, E-lijah 
is here. 

9 And he said, What have I 
finned, that thou wouldest de- 
liver thy servant into the hand 
of A‘hiab, to slay me? 

10, As the Lorp thy God liveth, 
there is no nation or kingdom, 
whither my lord hath not sent to 
seek thee: and when they said, 
He is not there; he took an oath 
of the kingdom and nation, that 
they found thee not. 

ll. And now thou sayest, Go, 
tell thy lord, Behold, E-li‘jah is 
here. 

12, And it shall come to pass, 
a@ goon as IT am gone from thee, 
that the Spirit of the Lorp shall 
carry thee whither I know not; 
and seo when I come and tell 
A’hab, and he cannot find thee, he 
shall slay me: but I thy servant 
fear the Lorp from my youth, 

13. Was it not told my lord 
what I did when Jéz’e-btl slew 
the prophets of the. Lorp, how I 
hid a hundred men of the Lorp’s 
prophets by fifty in a cave, and 
fed them with bread and water? 

ld, And now thou sayest, Go, 
tell thy lord, Behold, E-lijah is 
here: and he shall slay me. 

I. And E-lijah said, As the 
Lorp of hosts liveth, before 
whom I stand, I will surely shew 
myself unto him to day. 

16, So O-ba-di’ih went to meet 
A’nadb, and told him; and A’bab 
went to meet E-li‘jah, 

17, And it came to pass, when 
Ahab saw E-lijah, that A’hadb 
said unto him, Art thou he that 
troubleth Is’ra-el? 

18 And he answered, I have 
not trounled Is’ra-el; but thou, 
and thy father’s house, in that ye 
have forsaken the command- 
ments of the Logp, and thou hast 


18: 1-18.) 
REVISED VERSION, 


1 And it came to pass after 
many days, that the word of 


the third year, saying, Go, 
shew thyself unto Ahab; and 
I will send rain upon the 
2earth. And Elijah went to 
shew himself unto Ahab. And 
the famine was sore in Sama- 
8 ria. And Ahab called Oba- 
diah, which was over the 
household. (Now Obadiah 
4 feared the Lorp greatly: for 
it was so, when Jezebel cut off 
the prophets of the Lorn, that 
Obadiah took an hundred 
prophets, and hid them by 
fifty in a cave, and fed them 
5 with bread and water.) And 
Ahab said unto Obadiah, Go 
through the land, unto all the 
fountains of water, and unto 
all the brooks: peradventure we 
may find grass and save the 
horses and mules alive, that 
6 we lose not all the beasts. So 
they divided the land between 
them to pass throughout it: 
Ahab went one way by him- 
self, and Obadiah went anoth- 
7 er way by himself. And as 
Obadiah was in the way, be- 
hold, Elijah met him; and he 
knew him, and fell on his face, 
and said, Is it thou, my lord 
8 Elijah? And he answered him, 
It is I: go, tell thy lord, Be- 
9 hold, Elijah is here. And he 
said, Wherein have I sinned, 
that thou wouldest deliver thy 
servant into the hand of Ahab, 
10 to slay me? As the Lorp thy 
God liveth, there is no nation 
or kingdom, whither my lord 
hath not sent to seek thee: 
and when they said, He is not 
here, he took an oath of the 
kingdom and nation, that they 
Tl found thee not. And now 
thou sayest, Go, tell thy lord, 
12 Behold, Elijah és here. And it 
shall come to pass, as soon as 
I am gone from thee, tha: the 
spirit of the Lorp shall earry 
thee whither I know not; and 
so when I come and tell Ahab, 
and he cannot find thee, he 
shall slay me: but I thy ser- 
vant fear the Lorp from my 
13 youth. Was it not told my 
lord what I did when Jezebel 
slew the prophets of the Lorp, 
how I hid an hundred men of 
the Lorp’s prophets by fifty in 
a cave, and fed them with 
14 bread and water? And now 
thou sayest, Go, tell thy lord, 
Behold, Elijah is here: and he 
15 shall slay me. And Elijah 
said, As the Lorp of hosts liv- 
eth, before whom I stand, I 
will surely shew myself unto 
16 him to-day, So Obadiah went 
to meet Ahab, and told him: 
and Ahab went to meet Etijah. 
17 And it came to pass, when 
Ahab saw Elijah, that Ahab 
said unto him, Is it thou, thou 
18 troubier of Israel? And he 
answered, I have not troubled 
Israel; but thou, and thy fa- 
ther’s house, in that ye have 
forsaken the commandments 
of the Lorp, and thou hast fol- 
lowed the Baalim. 





followed Ba’al-Im, 


10r, and lose none of 


fh Verse 1, and se t 
aud Auad, 


* American Commit would substitute “ hh chareh “ for“ the Lorp” 
Eretehent: but not for * 


T. —1 Kings 20: 


T. —Dan, 5: 1-12. 


LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Godless Falling and Godly Prevailing, 
Lesson Topic: God's Enemy Troubled. 


1. The Dreadful Drought, vs. 1-6. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Dreaded Prophet, vs. 7-15. 


3. The Dread Accusation, vs. 16-18. 


Gotpen Text: Ye have forsaken the commandments of the 
) Lord, and thou hast followed Baalim.—i Kings 18 : 18. 


Dairy Home Reaprxes: 


M.—i Kings 18: t. 18. God's enemy troubled. 

35-43. God's enemy troubled again. 
W.—Exod. 10: 21-29. Pharaoh troubled, 

Belshazzar troubled. 

F.—Josh. 7: 16-26. The troubler of Israel. 

§.—1 Kings 8: 37-45. The help in trouble. 
§,.—John 14: 1-19. The refuge from trouble. 





the Lorp * came to Elijah, in | 


2 


These 





as applied to Elijah 


That it rain not ‘during the da 
The Lord shall... give the cain of thy land (Deut. 28 : 12). 


i. Bringing Famine: 
And the famine was sore in Samaria (2). 


And there was a famine in the land (Gen. 26:1 
When the judges judged . 
There was a great famine in Samaria (2 Kings 6 


Ill. Saving From: 
Obadiah took an hundred prophets . 


Woman... 


3. 


4. 


David. 


The Spirit of the 
V. Reassurance from Him : 


As the Lord of hosts liveth... I will surely shew myself (15). 


As the Lord liveth, thou hast been upright qi oe. 29 : 6). 
As the Lard liveth’... 0 will Udo (U3 Kings 1 
As the Lord liveth... Adonij 


n, ag 
—— wrong. 
Nyce et reswect th than is the godless 


ong they nsont hina int 


» have I sinned.” 


We have fo bar vo 


Hi, Rightly Placed: 


He answered, I have not troubled Israel; but thou . . . in that 
ye have forsaken (18). 
ee teall the ke 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE DREADFUL DROUGHT. 


1. Lasting Three Years: 
In the third year .. 


In the days of Elijah... heaven was shut up three years and six 
months (Luke 4: 25). 


It rained not. 


. Twill send rain (1). 


. for tees years and six months (James 5 : 17). 


Il. THE DREADED PROPHET. 


|. Falling Before Him: 


Obadiah . . . fell on his face, and said... mylord Elijah? (7.) 
| He [Abeahen} ran to meet them ... and bowed himself (Gen. 18 : 2). 
. fell on his face to the 

And he said, It is El 
Sons of them that afflicted thee 
He fell upon his face at his [Jesus’] feet (Li 
i. Fearing Before Him : 

Wherein have I sinned, that thow wouldest deliver (9). 
What have I to do with thee, O thou man of God? (1 Kings 17 : 18.) 
What have we to do with thee, thou Son of God ? (Matt. 8: 29.) 
Who did sin, this man, or his parents (John 9: 2). 


Ul. Seeking for Him: 
No... whither my lord hath not sent to seek thee (10). 

In the covert of thy aeenee shalt thou hide them (Psa. 31 

King commanded . take 

Jesus hid himself, ey. weut out of the temple (John 8 : 59), 

IV. Uncertainty Regarding Him ; 
The spirit of the Lord shall carry thee whither (12). 


Peradventure the ene of the Lord hath taken him ay (2 Kings 2: 16), 
He carried me out 1). 


Then was Jesus led wp ofthe 


the Tishbite (2 


. but the Lo 


n the spirit of the Lord (auek. 
e Spirit (Matt. 4: 


8 of their prophecy (Rev. 11 : 6). 


). 
.. there was a famine ty 1:1). 


. hid them... fed 


them (4). 
How I hid an hundred men of the Lord’s Prop hets @ ae 18; 13). 
And he pre great provision for them (2 Kings 6 


pared 
The woman [Rahab] took the two men and hid them Gosh, 2:4). 
. Spread the covering over the well’s mouth (2Sam. 17 : 19), 
He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet (Matt. 10: 41). 


IV. Seeking Safety From: 


Go through the land... peradveniure we may find grass (5). 
He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle (Psa. 104: 14). 
They come to the pits, and find no water (Jer. 14: 3). 
How do the beasts groan!... They have no namin ‘(Joel 1:18). 
ny: pastures of the wilderness do spring (Joel 2 ; 22) 


1. “ Go, show thyself.” This is God’s command to all his children. 
Not only be a Christian, but show yourself before the world asa 


2.;" Jose Ahab.” Show yourself to be God's follower, not only 
among those who follow God, but also to the wicked Ahabs who 
te , and whom it is your duty to warn. 

“ Ahab called Obadiah ... Obadiah feared the Lord.” The most 

less men prefer God-fearing subordinates. The unbelieving 

usiness man will usually give the preference 
goes to Sunday-school or to the Christian clerk of Christian habits. 
the greatly.” There was no half-h 

Obadiah’s worship. It is the part of wisdom to follow God fully. 
“Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 

5. Ahab went oue way... Obadiah their 
entire life course as well as of this. po pes. * Ahab was 

ng one way—hellward ; Obadiah w 

enward. God's follower and God's s hater 

separating, though they dwell in the same household. 


to the boy who 


eartedness in 


went another.” So of 


are re. continually 


und - coat Al 41). 


“ir bending ato thee (Isa. 60 : 14). 
e@17: 16). 


20). 
Lord hid them (Jer. 36 : 26). 


1). 
caught away Philip (Acts 8 : 39). 


30). 
shahtil war bast bn death (1 Kings 2; 24). 
1, “Elijah met him.” One writer suggests that the reason Elijah 
was brought to meet Obadiah was that the prophet might be 


by the knowledge that there were other God-fearing 


ey toow that bs 


men in the voor that there was even one such man in the very 


of 
. * Fell on his fuen.” The bm who deserves reverence receives it, 
ed neonsciously, honor him who dares to 
godly peasant is more 


ht for Elijah am all the b he-sevs, 
highway ! a —— —s 


a 


him accidentally, Likewise we need 
when evil seems to pursue us. It pnerdiry find os us 


rmits it, even as, that good 
Elijah to be found by Ahab. 


results might follow, 


lt may not be at a)l because we have 
that a certain hard task is putupon us. ¢ 
taithful 


tod has work for 


ones todo. Yet. it is well for usto bring the fact of our 


ng God in old age. 


forsook the Lord . .. therefore . 


eres. re 


pera often before us, to remember that at best we are only 
unprofitable servants. 

‘ Fear the Lord from my youth.” 
ought to begin fearing the 
often leads to defyi 


Yorth is the time when one 
rd. Disregarding God in youth most 


Ill, THE DREAD ACCUSATION, 
\. Misplaced : 
Ahab said .. . Is it thou, thou troubler of Israel ? (17.) 
And Joshua said, Why hast thou troubled us? (Josh. 7 ; 25.) 
Amos hath hath conspired hy ee thee (Amos 7 : 10). 


do exceedingly trouble our city (Acts 16 : 20). 
«+. 8 mover of insurrections (Acts 24 : 5). 


4 1 Kings 9: 9). 
forsake him, he will forsake you 2 Chrot, 1 . 


32). 


Woe unto the wicked! it shall be il) with pot ny gg 8:11). 
My people ... have forsaken me the fountain (Jer. 2 ; 15). 

1. Is ft thou, thon troubler?” Elijah was a troubler, but he trou- 
bled Ahab, not Israel, as Ahab claimed he did. AjJl the 
children of ought to be just such troublers as Elijah was— 
»_ thelr the sinners around them who wish to be unmolested 


n their sins. 
‘t have not. Happy that Christian who, if controversy arises, 
* can show that he caused a commotion, if at all, by rebuking sin 
rather than by committing sin. 

3. “But thou.” In olden times God's servants were not afraid to 
address sinners in the = lar. Perhaps our words as Christian 
teachers might accom more if they were more specific, if we 
preached more to ind Miduals if we more taught ard cautioned 
and warned each of our Sunday-school scholars individually. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE SAFE HIDING-PLACE. 
1, Hidden by Human Agencies : 


Moses hidden by his mother (Exod. 2: 2,3; Heb. 11: 28) 
Rabeb pees sples Josh. 24,6; 6 17). 

Obadiah hiding the phets (1 K A" 13). 

Joashb and his nurse (2 Ki 


a, ; 
Jonathan and Ahimaaz hidden (2 Ham, 
Jesus hiding himself from the people john ). 

2. Hidden by God: 

God hiding Elijah (1 Kings 17 : 3,9; 18: 10). 

The Lord hiding Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer. 36 : 26), 
Hide me under the shadow of thy wings (Psa. 17 : 8). 
In the shadow of his hand hath he hid me (Isa. 49 : 2). 
In his tabernacle shall he hide me (Psa. 27 : 5). 

In the covert of his presence (Psa, 31: 20). 

Hidden from the Lord's gan hppa 2:3). 

God’s hidden ones (Psa. 83 


3. No a from God: 
ou God seest me (Gen. 3; 8; 16 : 13). 
Nothing is hidden from the Almighty fo 24:1; 42: a 
All my ways are before him (Psa. 1 v. 5: 21). 
a. s men open before him (rece. 13: ny "hex. 17:10; Luke 


If T hay the te be of the Tie oe (Psa. 139 : 9, 10). 
None are h God's face (Jer. 16 : 17). 
There is Be + hid that shall not be known (Matt. 10 : 26). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


However lightly Ahab may at first have treated Elijah’s 
prophetic announcement of impending drought, it was not 
long ere he learned its terrible significance. But when the 
drought became a dread reality, Elijah had disappeared, It 
was in vain that Ahab sent messengers after him into all the 
neighboring kingdoms and shaykhdoms. The prophet was 
safely hidden in Jezebel’s country; and not until Ahab had 
had an opportunity of learning to the full the accuracy of 
the prophet’s message, did it please the Lord that Elijah 
should again appear before the Baal-worshiping king. 

One pathetic event is recorded as occurring during Elijah’s 
stay in Zarephath. Theson of the widow who lodged him fell 
ill and died. The grief-stricken mother appealed to the 
prophet in her distress. Elijah took up the dead body of 
the child, carried it to the chamber where he was abiding, 
laid it upon the bed, and stretching himself three times upon 





the body, called upon Jehovah to restore the life of the child. 
And the life was restored ; and the happy mother confessed 
anew her faith in God and in the prophet of God. It is at 
this point that the lesson begins. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


In order to complete the demonstration that this drought 
was really inflicted by Jehovah as a penalty upon the king 
and people for having forsaken his service, it was necessary 
that God’s hand should be seen in its removal. It must be 
made evident that it was by no accidental coincidence that 
the word of Elijah had come true. There had been a desti- 
tution of rain ever since he predicted it; had this just hap- 
pened so? He had also said that the rain should not fall 
until he gavethe word. He is now accordingly commissioned 
to put a period to the drought, and in so doing to afford a 
practical proof that, not Baal, but Jehovah, is the God who 
controls the elements. 

Verse 1.—Literally, And it was many days: An indefinite 
expression, denoting that a considerable time had elapsed 
after the event last mentioned, the restoration of the widow’s 
son.— And the word of Jehovah came to Elijah: A common 
form of expression to denote the immediate revelation of the 
will of God to the prophets (Jer. 1: 2,4; Ezek. 1:3; Hos. 
1:1). It was not as the result of his own reflections that 
Elijah was satisfied that the proper time had come for ter- 
minating the drought; nor was there simply a strong im- 
pression upon his mind that this was the ease, which he 
fancied came from God; there was an actual and positive 
communication from God to his mind, which he infallibly 
recognized as such.—TIn the third year: Not of the drought, 
but of his residence in Zarephath, as appears from Luke 
4:25, James 5:17. The drought lasted three years and six 
months, including both the time spent by the brook Cherith, 
which may have been a year (17: 7), arid his abode with the 
widow at Zarephath for more than two years.—Go, shew thyself 
unto Ahab: As Elijah had announced the coming of thedrought 
to Ahab, so now he is to announce its termination.—/ will send 
rain upon the earth: The Scriptures constantly refer all nat- 
ural processes to th. direct agency of God. It is he who, not 
only in extraordinary emergencies, but at all times, sends 
rain (Amos 4:7; 9:6; Psa. 147:8; Matt.5:45). This 
does not exclude the instrumentality of second causes. God 
uses these natural agencies to effect his purpose in accordance 





with fixed laws which h2 has established. But his hand ig 
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present in the whole, governing and acilbeditioag all hinge | 


according te his sovereign pleasure. | 


Verse 2.—Elijah affords an example of prompt obedience. 


Without hesitation, he goes to appear before the infuriated 


monarch, confident of the same protection which had been | 
vouchsafed to Moses and Aaron in their messages to Pharaoh 
the haughty king of Egypt. The definite article, as restored 
in the Revision, is important in the next clause as showing 
its connection with what precedes. The statement is not 


barely that “there was a sore fumine,” resulting from some | 


unexplained cause; but the famine produced by the drought 
which Elijah had foretold, and which had now lasted more 
than three years, was sore, not only in the country at large, 
but in the capital itself in Sumaria, This clause introduces 
a parenthetic passage extending to the close of verse 6, which 
is designed to explain the situation of things, when Elijah 
went to present himself to the king, and to make the course 
of events from verse 7 onward more intelligible. 

Verse 3.—Pious persons are to be found sometimes in the 
most unlikely places, as Joseph, prime minister of Pharaoh» 
Daniel in the court of Nebuchadnezzar, and of Joanna, the 
wife of Herod’s steward (Luke 8: 3), and saints in Cesar’s 
household (Phil. 4: 22). Obadiah had proved himself so 
trustworthy, and was so capable, that Ahab advanced him to 
an important station in the palace; he was the governor of his 
house, or, as it is more exactly rendered in the Revision, was 
over the household.—Feared Jehovah greatly: Was an exceed- 
ingly pious man. Pious fear of God is not slavish dread, but 
filial reverence and awe, which deters from sin, but is no bar 
te loving communion with him. 

Verse 4.—His fear of God was shown by love to his fol- 
lowers, and befriending them when persecuted even at the 
peril of his own life.—When Jezebel eut off the prophets of 
Jehovah: In her frenzied zeal for Baal, she sought to abolish 
the worship of the true God, and as a means to this end to 
extirpate the prophets. It has been remarked that this is 
the first systematic religious persecution of which we have 
any record.—An hundred prophets: From the number, it is 
not improbable that sons of the prophets were included; 
that is, pupils or adherents of the prophets, who were gath- 
ered together in communities, especially at the seats of idola- 
try (2 Kings 2: 3), as centres of opposition to the prevailing 
ungodliness and corruption. And this marked them out as 
objects of Jezebel’s deadly hostility — Hid them by fifty in a 
cave: The large and numerous caverns of Palestine are often 
spoken of as places of refuge and concealment for large num- 
bers of persons (Judg. 6: 2; 20: 47; 1 Sam. 22: 1, 2; 24:3; 
Heb. 11: 38). 





Verse 5.—The purpose for which Ahab summoned Obadiah 
(v. 3) is now stated. He was concerned for the safety of the 
animals in the royal stables, and wished to take measures to 
have them fed in the general destitution. His obstinate 
heart was unhumbled, and he had no thought of turning 
unto that God who alone could save the people out of all 
their distress. Pharach and Ahab are examples which show 
how men may continue obdurate im the face of the most ter- 
rible judgments. It is not the earthquake and the storm, 
but the still small voice of God’s Spirit, which must change 
the heart, and advance the cause of righteousness (19: 12; 
Zech. 4: 6). All ordinary fodder was gone; barley or any 
other grain was not to be thought of; pastures were generally 
dried up. There was the possibility that springy spots and 
borders of streams, that were not yet dried up, might be found 
to yield the needed grass; and by securing these, they might 
save the horses and mules alive. The best rendering of the next 
clause is probably that in the margin of the Revision, and 
lose none of the beasts; the original cannot very well mean, 
“lose not all the beasts.” As the word translated “lose” 
commonly means “ cut off,” some insist upon so rendering it 
here, and suppose the meaning to be that we may not be 
obliged to put seme ef them to death from the lack of pro- 
vision enough to keep them all. 

Verse 6.—In order more effectually to accomplish their 
purpose, they divide the land between them, going in differ- 
ent directions, and by different routes. 

Verse 7.—Thus it was that Elijah, in the first instanee, 
met this pious courtier, who instantly recognized him, show- 
ing that the prophet was no stranger to him, though only 
one public appearance is recorded, and that but for the utter- 
ance of a single sentence. The errand on which Obadiah 
was now going would vividly recall to his mind that scene 
and that utterance which had been followed by such disas- 
trous effects, and which had been so prominent in the thoughts 
of all ever since. Imnstinctively, he paid the prophet the 
highest Oriental token of respect by prostrating himself on 
the earth, falling on his face, and addressing him as my lord 
Llijah. His question indicates his astonishment at this most 


unexpected meeting with one who had so mysteriously dis- | 


appeared, and the utmost efforts to discover him had so long 
proved fruitless. It is much more plainly expressed in the 
Revision, Js it thou? which is substituted for the Authorized 
Art thou that? 

Verse 8.—To which the prophet replies, Zt is I (Revision, 
where Authorized Version has, J am), 





Verse 10.—A familiar exaggeration, which every one un- 
derstands and mentally corrects without difficulty, as if we | 


were to say: “He has ee for. you everywhere, and has 
not been able to find you.” Alrab sent to all the neighboring 
nations where there was any probability that Elijah might 
be, but without suecess. He was powerful enough to have 
his wishes respected by surrounding kingdoms. He was 


, | son-in-law to the king of Tyre and Zidon; he gained decisive 


victories over Ben-hadad, king of Syria (20: 30); he was in 


| alliance with Jehoshaphat, king of Judah (22: 2); Moab 


was subjeet to him (2 Kings 3: 7); his wealth and regal state 
are shown by the ivory palace which he erected, and his 
military strength and enterprise by the cities which he built 
and fortified (1 Kings 22: 39). And it would not be esteemed 
an unreasonable thing for him to demand the surrender of a 
refractory subject. And as he could not be found there, they 
doubtless were ready enough to make oath to the fact. 

Verse 12.—The impenetrable mystery which shrouded his 
place of concealment was, naturally enough, attributed to 
divine. iriterference on behalf of the prophet; and he might 
disappear again as suddenly as before, and it might once 
more prove impossible to find him. Although there had in 
actual fact been no miraculous transportation of Elijah from 
place to place, Obadiah cannot be supposed to have known 
that. Such a removal was certainly conceivable, as is shown 
by his subsequent translation to heaven (2 Kings 2: 11), the 
apostles’ deliverance from prison (Acts 5:19; 12: 7), and 
Philip’s being caught away from beside the eunuch (Acts 8: 
39). Ezekiel’s being carried from Chaldea to Jerusalem 
(Ezek. 8: 3) has sometimes been cited as a parallel; but this 
was simply a vision, not an actual bodily transportation.— 
He shall slay me: Either for having deceived him, or fer con- 
niving at Elijah’s escape. 

Verse 13.—He refers to his having been a worshiper of 
Jehovah all his life, and his befriending the prophets, not in 
a boastful spirit, but in order to dissuade Elijah from sending 
him upon so dangerous an errand. Although his hiding and 
feeding the prophets of Jehovah might not have been gen- 
erally known, and was for obvious reasons kept concealed 
from Jezebei and Ahab, yet he supposed that it might have 
become known to Elijah through those whom he had rescued, 
who would be likely to have informed him of it, 

Verse 15.—Elijah reassures him by a most solemn oath, 
As Jehovah of hosts liveth, before whom I stand: In speaking to 
Ahab, he had said (17: 1), “Jehovah the God of Israel,” 
because the point to be emphasized was that it was Jehovah, 
not Baal, who was the covenant God of Israel, and whom 
Israel was bound to worship. But here, speaking with one 
who feared Jehovah, he made his appeal to the Most High 
by a phrase descriptive of his supreme exaltation as the God 
of the universe, the God of the hosts of heaven and of earth, 
embracing all the creatures he had made; especially of the 
hosts of heaven, the pure and mighty angels who surround 
his throne, and the numberless stars of glory which adorn 
the sky.—I will surely shew myself unio him to-day: The word 
rendered “surely ” does not seem to have that meaning here. 
There was no need of any such emphatic particle after the 
strong asseveration which had preceded. Its proper force is 
“that,” and it simply introduces the language of the oath: 
“T swear that I will shew myself,” etc., though, in accord- 
ance with the Hebrew idiom, it would be better to be simply 
omitted in English. 

Verse 16.— Went to meet Ahab does not imply that Ahab 
was coming toward him, but simply that Obadiah went in 
the direction in which he knew, according to their previous 
arrangement, Ahab must be; and as soon as Ahab was 
informed that Elijah was in the vicinity, he came to see him. 

Verse 17.—Ahab’s reproachful question is best given in 
the Revision, Js it thou, thou trowbler of Israel? He does not 
ask Elijah, as in the Authorized: Version, whether he is the 
troubler of Israel, but directly charges him with it, and asks 
whether this troubler of Israel has actually come to light. 
The word is the same that is applied to Achan, and_ was per- 
petuated in the name of the valley of Achor (Josh. 7: 25, 26; 
1 Chron. 2: 7); and its use here may contain an allusion to 
the disasters which befell the entire people through the fault 
of that one man. 

Verse 18.—Elijah promptly repels the insinwation, a 
traces the troubles of Israel to their real source in the 
criminality and idolatry of Ahab himself, and of his father’s 
house. The verbs that follow differ in number. The first is 
plural: Ye have forsaken the commandments of Jehovah. The 
next is singular: And thou hast followed Baalim, There seems 
to be a significance in this. Both Ahab and Omri had trans- 
gressed the plain commands of God, as the latter had engaged 
with unwonted zeal in the worship of the calves (16 : 25, 26), 
but Ahab had gone far beyond his father by introducing the 
worship of the Bualim (Revision). Baalim is the Hebrew 
plural of Baal, and denotes the various attributes, characters 


Baal, who guarded the sanctity of contracts; 





directed wholly against the introduction of foreign deities as 
Baal, instead of Jehovah, the God of Israel, but that he was 
not opposed to the worship of the golden calves, which was 
the established form under which the ten tribes adored Jeho- 
vah. The only color for this gross misrepresentation is that 
the actual issue in the reign of Ahab was, not between the 
pure and the false worship of Jehovah, as it had been in 
previous reigns, but whether the worship of Jehovah should 
be abolished altogether, and that of Baal substituted in its 
place. Under these circumstances he could not do otherwise 
than lay his emphasis upon the contrast between Jehovah 
and Baal. Everything else was for the time necessarily 
subordinated to this. But that he was no friend to the wor- 
ship of the calves abundantly appears from various indica- 
tions. He never by word or act gives the least sanction to 
that idolatrous worship, or to either of the sanctuaries at 
which it was maintained. When he offered sacrifice, it was 
not at Bethel, nor at Dan, but at Carmel, upon a ruined 
altar (v. 30), which pious fearers of Jehovah had erected in 
protest against the worship of the calves, and which he sig- 
nificantly repaired by “twelve stones, according to the num- 
ber of the tribes of the sons of Jacob,” showing that he did 
not recognize the schism which the apostasy of the calves 
had been established to perpetuate. And when he pleaded 
against Israel that they had thrown down Jehovah's altars 
(19: 14), these were of the same description, not the altars 
at Bethel and Dan, of whose destruction there is no evidence, 
but those erected by the pious, who would not go to Jero- 
boam’s sanctuaries, and yet were debarred from access to 
Jerusalem. In the verse before us, he distinguishes the sin 
of Omri from that of Ahab, and condemns them both. His 
visit (19: 8) to “ Horeb the mount of God” to seek further 
indications of the divine will, coupled with his fast for “forty 
days and forty nights,” is with evident reference to the law 
there given to Moses, and is tantamount to an acknowledg- 
ment of this ancient seat of divine revelation, and of his 
adherence to the decalogue there delivered, the second com- 
mandment as well as the first. His God is (18 : 36) the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, and the patriarchs made no 
material representations of the Most High. Elijah himself 
saw no visible form when Jehovah spoke to him (19: 13) in 
Horeb, Though Jehoram had given up the worship of 
Baal, adhering only to Jeroboam’s calves (2 Kings 3: 2, 3), 
Elisha refused to have anything to do with him, and was 
only induced by his regard for Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, 
to consult the Lord on their behalf (vs. 13,14). Hazael, 
whom Elijah was instructed to anoint as king over Syria, that 
he might scourge Israel for their sins (19: 15-17), began his 
work of devastation after Jehu had put an end to the worship 
of Baal, though he still adhered to the worship of the calves 
(2 Kings 10: 31,32). And the author of the books of Kings, 
who never loses an opportunity to express his detestation of 
the iniquity of the calves, would not have failed to qualify 
his approval of Elijah’s character and work, if he had sus- 
pected him of any complicity in that great crime to which 
he traces the downfall and the captivity of the ten tribes 
(2 Kings 17: 22, 23). There is not the slightest ground, 
therefore, for the allegation that there was any variance 
between Elijah and Hosea in this respect (see Hos. 8: 5, 6; 
10: 5, 6, 8). Aven (iniquity) and Beth-aven (house of iniquity) 
are terms applied by the prophet to Bethel, which had be 
come a misnomer, since it was no longer the house of God. 





GODLY AND GODLESS. 
BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D. 


In this section we have both a godly and a godless man; 
and it is at once interesting and instructive to mark their 
distinctive features, and the manner in which the prophet of 
God deals with each. 

The godly man is Obadiah. And the great thing that 
strikes us regarding him is, that we find him in a most unex- 
pected piace. He is in the very household of the idolatrous 
Ahab; and even there he is seeking to do God’s work, for 
he uses his position to make provision for the prophets of the 
Lord. Nor is this a solitary instance. Nehemiah main- 
tained his piety in the palace of the Persian emperor, and 
Daniel preserved his integrity to God in the midst of the 
corruption of the court of Babylon. And cases of a like sort 
are not wanting at the other end of the scale. As the old 
proverb puts it, “The grace of God can live where neither 
you nor I could ’”’—and those who work among the poor are 
often cheered by coming, in unexpected places, on humble 
Christians who are walking truly with God. 

And what is true thus of places is equally so of occupa- 


,| tions. Unless a man’s business be in and of itself sinful as 


- . . . . | . . * * 
forms, or names under which this deity was worshiped, as | pandering to the vices and demoralizing to the characters of 


Baal-berith (Judg. 8:33) at Shechem; that is, Covenant- | 


his fellows, he may serve God in any profession or trade 


Baal-zebub The Roman army was a poor school for morals, yet each of 


(2 Kings 1: 2) at Ekron, Fly-Baal, who neohunted from insect | the centurions mentioned in the New Testament seems to 
pests; Baal-peor (Num. 25: 3), theshameless god of Midian ; | have had some good thing in his heart toward the Lord God 


to which may be added from Pheenician inscriptions, Mel- | of Israel. 


karth, abbreviated from Melek Karth, “king of the city,” 
the guardian deity of Tyre. 


The sailor is proverbially regardiess, and yet 


| among our seamen have been found some of the bravest and 


| most earnest Christians of our times. The mining popula- 


It has sometimes been said that the zeal of Elijah was! tion is by some considered to be very wicked, and yet, 
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* ishing her children;” but others who are Ahab-like he will 
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when some dreadful explosion occurs, and many have been 
buried alive for days, we have read such accounts of their 
devotion as have convinced us that not a few among them — 
were genuine disciples of the Lord, Character may take 
some of its coloring from circumstances, but it is itself inde- | 
pendent of them ; for it is the choice of that personal will by | 
which a man is able to breast circnamstances and to make 
them subservient to his great life purpose. Pergamos was | 
the place where Satan had his throne; and yet even there, | 
we find some who had held fast the Saviour’s name, and had 
not denied his faith, even in times of cruel persecution. 
Still let us be just, and add, that it is harder to serve God | 
in some places than in others. There are households in | 
which it seems the most natural of all things for a child to 
grow up into the beauty of holiness; and there are others in | 
which everything like loyalty to Christ would meet with | 
opposition, and can be maintained only by courageous effort. 
And whiat is true of households is so also of neighborhoods | 
and trades and professions. 
knows it all, and he will estimate our work by our oppor- 
tunity. Christ said to the Church of Pergamos, “I know thy | 


! 
the woman at the well; but he had nothing but sternness 
for those who sought to entangle him in his talk. If he had 
spoken to Nicodemus as he did to those who devoured wid- 
ows’ houses, and for a pretense made long prayers, we should, 
perhaps, never have heard of that ruler again. The wisdom | 
that is needed in those who speak to their fellow-men is that 
which will discover when is the time for each method. | 
When sternness is required, it will do harm to keep it back ; 
and when gentleness is needed, it will be crushing to be | 
stern. Let him who.woul! be wise in winning souls, study | 
human nature as well as the gospel of the Lord, that he 
may know to give to each his portion in due season. It 
seems to us sometimes as if in these days many believed that 
severity like this of Elijah to Ahab is never needed, and is 
always out of place. But they who hold this opinion are | 
grievously in error, and it would be a good tonic for them to 
read again such chapters as the twenty-third of Matthew's 
Gospel, or such an epistle as that to the Galatians. Let us | 


| 
: : | 
must be the compassionate heart. The severest things are 
then the strongest when the tear-drop quivers in the eyes of 


and there seems no possibility of securing what you need, 
rise up and go through the land, to all the fountains and to 
all the brooks, peradventure you may find what you are 
after. If not, you can die searching; and that is a vast deal 
better than to die moping. Possibly you may be met by a 
messenger of God, saying that a miracle is going to be 
wrought in your behalf. Both Obadiah and Ahab were, you 


' know. 


And Ahab went to meet Elijah (v.16). Sooner or later the 
sinner finds that he cannot get along without God. For 
awhile he can defy him. Forawhile he can forget him. 
But when earthly supports fail, and the very heavens seem 
closed up, and the sources of life are exhausted, the time 
comes that the crushed, or the longing, or the despairing 
heart cries out for that help which only God can give. That 
ery may be prompted by no spirit of submissiveness, no spirit 
of faith ; it may go up in reproachful rebelliousness, or in 
agonized hopelessness; but’ come it will, at one time or 


But what then? The Lord | all remember, however, that beneath the sternness there another. It may be three years of parching spiritual drought; 


it may be ten years of sinful pleasure-seeking; it may be 
thirty years of careless indifference to the commands of God ; 


works, and where thou dwellest, even where Satan's seat is” — | him who speaks them. The plaintive wail “O Jerusilem! | it may be one lightning stroke of wild anguish in the soul,— 


. : vist . 
plainly implying that he will give grace according to neces- 


sity, and judge works in the light of environment. The | 
flower in the window of a poor man living in a tenement | 
house, may be very far from being the finest of its kind; but 

that it is there at all, is a greater marvel than it would be to 

find a superb specimen of the same in the conservatory of 

the millionaire; an] there may be at last more honor to one 

man for character maintained in the face of great obstacles, 

though marred by blemishes, than to another in whom fewer 

imperfections appear, but who has had no such conflict. 

The godless man is Ahab; and it is hardly possible to read 
the narrative here without observing the utter selfishness 
which he manifests, IIe went in one direction himself, and 
sent Obadiah in another, to scour the country for stipplies; 
but for what?—that he might feed the starving people of 
Israel? No; but that he might save his horses and mules 
alive! Thus the animals that contributed to his dignity, or 
ministered to his ease, were of more importance to him than 
the people over whom he ruled. And this selfishness was in 
him allied with great moral confusion. He came to meet 
Elijah with the utmost assurance, and cast the whole blame 
for the famine upon him, saying, “ Art thou he that trou- 
bleth Israel?” fle had reached that stage where he had 
become insensible of his own guilt. Then when trouble 
came, he condemned the servant of God, who had simply 
been the herald of its coming; and ignored the fact that it 
came as a punishment for his own’sin. There was no doubt 
about the existence of trouble in Israel; there was just as 
little doubt, also, that it came from God. But the fact that 
it came as a means of warning the people of the guilt and 
danger of idolatry, and, chiefest of all, of warning the mon- 
arch who had been most largely instrumental in their apos- 
tasy, Ahab conveniently and guiltily forgot. There is 
always trouble when a man sets himself against God; but 
the troubler is not God, or his servant; it is the man who has 
deliberately attempted to rush against the bosses of His buck- 
ler. Whenerer, therefore, we are inclined to accuse one of 
troubling us, let us set to inquiring whether the cause is not 
rather in ourselves, That was a wise advice given to .a 
young minister by an older brother: “ Whenever anything 
goes wrong, blame yourself.” But Ahab’s conscience was 
too blunted to let him think of that, 

Aud now let us mark how Elijah dealt with each of these 
characters. With Obadiah he is gentle and tender. He 
hears all that he has to say without interruption, and he 
does not blame him for the caution verging, perhaps, upon 
timidity, which he manifests, He does not find fault, either, 
with the apparent distrust of Obadiah in himself. But he 
condescends to the weakness of the good man so far as to 
seek to remove all uneasiness on the score of his remaining to 
meet the king, by the solemnity of an oath, As the Lord 
liveth, I will surely show mysclf unto him to-day. But to 
Ahab he speaks words of stern condemnation, Here‘ is no 
circumlocution, no calling of things by milder names than 
are their proper designations, no flinching or faltering, or 
flattering; but, instead, the plain, unvarnished truth: “I 
have not troubled Israel; but thon, and thy father’s house, 
in that ye have forsaken the commandments of the Lord, 
and thou hast followed Baalim.” 

Thus the servant of God will seek to deal with men 
according to their characters and dispositions, With 
some Obadiah-like souls he will be “gentle, as a nurse cher- 


rebuke with sternness, With some he will have loving for- 
bearance, taking them by the hand and leading them forward 
as they are able to bear it; but with others he will be a son 
of thunder, and his words like forked lightning flashes, As 
the physician adapts his prescription to the disease of his 
patient, so the Christian worker must suit his method of 
speech to the character of him with whom he has to deal. 
Here, as in all other respects, the highest example is that of 
the Redeemer himself, Jesus spoke in one strain to the hum- 
ble inquirer, and in another to the Pharisees and scribes 
who were continually opposing him. He dealt gently with 





Jerusalem!” at the close of the chapter which we have speci- | 
fied, makes the “ woes” by which it is preceded all the more 
terrible. Perhaps it was here, if at all, that Elijah erred; 
for he did not always follow Ef whirlwind, the earthquake, 
the fire” with “the still smal yoice.” But here it was the 
fire that was needed, and he did not spare. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Tt came to pass after many days (v.1). There are really no 
delays in the Lord’s plans; but it seems as if there were. To 
him, a thousand years are as one day; but not so to his chil- | 
dren. ‘To them, one day is sometimes more likely to seem as 
a thousand years, than is ever a thousand years—or the | 
hundredth part of it—to seem as one day. The Lord’s provi- 
dences are progressive, and they call for patient waiting on 
the part of his people. Many days must pass before some of 
his richest promises find their fulfillment; before some of 
our sorest trials are ended; before some ef our most earnest 
and agonizing prayersare anSwered. But the days do move, 
even though they drag; and God’s purposes of love fail not. 
All that he has promised, all that he has planned, all that 
we really ought to long for imhis service, shall come to pass— 
“after many days.” “Tere is the patience and the faith of 
the saints.” 

_ Go, shew thyself; ... Iwill send rain. Elijah is to speak. 
God is to make Elijah’s words mean something. The power 
is all of God; but the duty is of man. God chooses to condi- 
tion a great many of his promises on the action of his chil- 
dren. Unless they ask, they cannot have his response to 
their asking. Unless they toil, they cannot have the results 
of their labor. Unless they sow, they cannot reap a harvest 
of their own planting. Hence it is that, in God's service, we 
are “to work as if everything depended on ourselves, and to 
trust as if everything depended on God.” We are neither 
to be indolent, nor to be boastful; neither to fail of doing at 
the call of God, nor to suppose that our doing can accom- 
plish anything of good, save as it is in the plan, and by the 
power of God. We are to teach, and to preach, and to pray, 
and to work, as God’s messengers and as Giod’s servants ; and 
in all our successes in the service of God, our thought and 
our ascription should be, “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but unto thy name give glory.” 
“Without me ye can do nothing.” Our response to him can | 
be: “I can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me.” 

Now Obadiah feared the Lord greatly: for it was so, .. . that 
Obadiah tookk an hundred prophets, and hid them (v. 4). Ifa 
man fears the Lord greatly, he will have something to show 
for it. Itis not that faith and works are two different things, 
and that a person must have both of them; but it is, that if 
a man has a living faith inside of him, that faith will be 
sure to work out through the surface, and show itself to the 
nakedeye. A faith that won’t work out, has died out. If a 
man is really brave and loyal, he will not stand passive 
while his country needs his strong right arm. If a man is 
generous and open-handed, he will not hold on to his money 
when the Lord calls for its giving. He who fears the Lord 
greatly, nowadays, will find at least a hundred of the Lord’s 
servants to give help to, in one way or another—even if his 
name isn't Obadiah. 

Go through the land: . . . peradventure we may find grass 
(v. 5). Although Ahab lacked faith, he was not wholly 
without sense. He was wise enough to know that if he 
would find grass in a dry time, he must be willing to hunt 
for it. There was a touch of royalty in that discernment. | 
Many a man’s chief failure in practical life, is because he | 
has neither the faith of Obadiah, nor the persistency of 
Ahab, It is easy enough to find grass in a good season ; but 
the trouble is to get it when there is none to be had. Then 
is the time for resolute searching; and it is by resolute 
searching that discoveries are made. If you want knowl- 
edge, if you want occupation, if you want help of any sort, 





Christ’s word to us is, 





| to the cave was darkened by an advancing form. 


that brings the final sense of helplessness in one’s own 


strength; but at last even Ahab realizes that he is lost with- 


out God, and he is ready to turn to God’s messenger, whom 
he hated or scoffed, before. 
“ Eyes that the preacher could not school, 
By wayside graves are raised ; 
And lips say, ‘ God be pitiful!’ 

Who ne’er said, ‘ God be praised!’ ” 
“O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come ;” 
in one way, if not in another; in despair, if not in faith. 

I have not troubled Israel ; but thou, and thy father’s house 
[have] (v.18). Itisa rare thing for men to ascribe their 
troubles to the right cause. Asa rule, they are inclined to 
lay on others the blame which belongs to themselves alone, 
and to take to themselves the credit which belongs wholly to 
others. The criminal class in the community thinks that 
the courts of justice and the police force are at the bottom of 
all its worries and misfortunes. Mark Twain says that when 
he was a boy he had a great many difficulties with his father 
and mother. He was always in the right, but they were 
bigger than he, and were two to one; so they kept the upper 
hand. There are a good many boys, and girls too, who have 
more or less of that feeling about their parents, or their 
teachers. So it is with men and women, as they set them- 
selves squarely against the right, and then wonder that the 
right is squarely against them. The real trouble with the 
drunkard, and the libertine, and the swindler, and the liar, 
and the ill-natured man, and the misanthrope, and with many 
another evil-doer, is not with anybody outside of himself; 
but it is all inside. He himself, his own father’s child, is at 
the bottom of his troubles and difficulties; and he needn’t 
wait for Elijah to tell him that truth plainly. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


An artist might find material in this lesson for three very 
striking pictures. 

First picture, dealing with a transaction of long duration, 
would represent the interior of some roomy cave. Occupy- 
ing its interior, in various attitudes, fifty men could be seen. 
Some have been sleeping, others conversing, while yet others 
might be pictured occupied in such yery simple domestic du- 
ties as their hermit life permitted. The time is late twilight, 
and the moment of photographing that when the entrance 
For an 
instant all have ceased their activity, and every eye is fas- 
tened upon the visitor. Have this picture well in mind. If 
you like, paint it, with words, for your scholars. Then ask : 
Who are these fifty men? Why are they in this cave like 
fugitives from justice? Who is their dignified visitor? Why 
does he visit them so stealthily? On what is he able to feed 
them? Why had not the whole hundred been put into one 
cave? How came it that so godly a man as Obadiah was 
allowed to live at the court of the wicked Ahab and Jezebel? 
(Answer: Probably, because, like Daniel, he was too valuable 
a man to be sent away.) : 

Second’ Picture.—A country-road. On either side, as far 
as the eye can reach, a cheerless vision. The ground is 
cracked with heat, the grass has long since disappeared, the 
fields are barren, and even the trees are wilted, and present 
a dejected appearance. A brazen sky and a blazing sun 
throw a fierce glare over the landscape. 
two figures. 


In the foreground, 
The one, erect, stern, grand in its repose and its 
power; the other, prostrate in humble acknowledgment of 
a superior presence. (Probably, Obadiah had attendants. 
If so, put them a little to the rear, with their faces showing 
mingled awe and astonishment.) Yes; that is Elijah, called 
now by God from his retirement to go and confront Ahab. 
The scene represents his preliminary meeting with Obadiah, 
the godly. Now again have recourse to questions. Why 


did Obadiah fall down on his face before Elijah? Why was 
he afraid to tell Ahab of Elijah’s presence? Why was he 
afraid that Elijah might be caught away? For what pur 
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pose did Obadiah tell of his own deeds in resening the hun- 
dred prophets of the Lord from Jezebel’s hand ? 

Third Picture.—Landscape scenery much as before. As for | 
actors, place in the foreground the king in his chariot, sur- 
rounded by men of war, Ahab’s face shows anger and | 
resentment, with, perhaps, a shade of awe, or even of fear. | 
Elijah, on foot, erect, fearless, with outstretched arm and | 
pointed finger, has just uttered his brave retort: “I have 
not troubled tered, but thou and thy father’s house.” The 
faces of the attendants are filled with amazement at the bold 
front made by the prophet. Question the class again. Why 
did Ahab begin by accusing Elijah? What did he hope to 
gain by this bravado? Give the names of any other men of 
God who dared face and denounce kings. (Samuel, Nathan, 
Daniel, John the Baptist, John Knox, Luther.) 

Practical Lessons.—God has always had those in this world | 
who were true to him. Even in the very worst times, there | 
has been a band of faithful ones. This band is probably 
larger, at all times, than men suspect. Here we find even 
under the pre-eminently wicked Jezebel, one hundred men 
who are true to Jehovah, But, besides these, there are six 
thousand nine hundred more, in quiet homes and lonely 
villages, who have not bowed the knee to Baal. The dis- 
couraged disciple is much tempted to think that he alone is 
faithful, as Elitah himself thought, a little later on. He 
forgets the hundred loyal souls of whom he knows, and never 
suspects the existence of the six thousand nine hundred addi- | 
tional ones. But, though Elijah is both ignorant and forget- 
ful, God knows the name and address of every follower of , 
his, and gives him credit for his fidelity. Be sure to read 
Malachi 3: 16, and Psalm 1: 6, and 2 Timothy 2: 19. 

Again, not through lack of epportunity, but through lack | 
of desire, had Ahab and Jezebel gone astray. Had they 
desired to know the truth, a very brief inquiry would have 
brought one hundred teachers to their court. They could 
have had all the truth needful in twenty-four hours, The 
difficulty was that they hated the truth, and persecuted those 
who presented it to their unwilling ears. While inthis state 
of mind, mercies would have been wasted on them, and judg- | 
ments of famine only hardened their hearts. As Isaiah said | 
to Israel later, so Elijah might have said to Ahab and Jeze- | 
bel: “ Why should ye be stricken any more? Ye will revolt 
more and more” (Isa. 1:5). The fact is, while man’s heart | 
is rebellious, no treatment will do him any good. Mercy | 
only produces that frame of mind of which Solomon speaks: 
“Because sentence against an evil work is not executed 
speedily... the heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to 
do evil” (Eccl. 8:11). And, on the other hand, when pain 
came, like Pharaoh, Ahab and Jezebel only hardened their 
hearts. But the underlying principle above enunciated holds 
true to-day. No scholar need perish for lack of knowledge. 
A hundred teachers are at hand to point out the way. But, 
like Jezebel, many will not hear, and persecute and brow- 
beat good thoughts, holy desires, kind warnings, because they 
do not want to change their course of living. 

Finally, all attempts to shirk responsibility for our own 
actions are vain. In vain angry Ahab screams: “ Art thou 
he that troubleth Israel?” In vain Aaron (Exod. 32: 22-24) 
and Saul (1 Sam. 15: 21) and Pharaoh (Exod. 10: 28) and— 
you ?—will plead false excuses at the last day. They may 
deceive men, but cannot deceive the Judge of all the earth. 








HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Ajter Many Days.—How many? What had the prophet 
Elijah told King Ahab about rain and dew? Where did | 
Elijah then go, and how was he fed for six months? To 
whom was he then sent? How much food had the widow 
on hand? How did it last? During those many days her 
child was sick, dying, dead. * Elijah said to her 


thy son.” 


: “Give me 
He took him from her arms, carried him up to 
the little upper room where he slept, and laid him on his 
own bed. Do you want to hear the very words of the story ? 
(Let some child who can read well be prepared to do so, 
and come forward to read aloud from 1 Kings 17 : 21-24. 
How did the woman show her faith in the Lord and in his 
prophet? What do you find in these verses to strengthen 
Elijah’s faith? In the third year since Elijah lived on the 
daily handful of meal, the Lord said to him, “Go, show thyself 
unto Ahab, and I will send rain upon theearth.” Was Elijah | 
afraid to obey? Would Ahab wait long to kill the one he | 
blamed for all the years of famine? 

A Sore Famine.—Some people had money stored away, 
and could afford to buy food sent from other countries; but 
food had been very scarce and dear. How hungry the poor 
people must have been, how scant their meals; want, hunger, 
“tarvation, everywhere. Did any of the people remember | 
«hat God said he would do if they forsook him, and followed | 
other gods? Do you know? Whatever any of them thought, 
their king would not turn back to the true God, nor ask him 
foc help, He resolved to do all he could himself, and called 
for the governor or chief man of his kingdom and household. | 

Obadiah.—“ Go into all the land,” said the king; go to the | 





| by the time he sent for you the Lord would carry vou away 


| and water to feed them all. 


| met him with a question and a name. 
| he called him, “Thou troubler of Israel.” 
| answered : 





for our horses and mules, so that we may not lose them all. 
Not a word about the hungry children, the old and the poor 
people who could not buy nor go to search for food. The | 
horses were needed for the king’s chariots, and the mules | 
for his officers and soldiers to ride upon. The king himself 
went searching through one part of the land, and Obadiah | 
in another direction. At the same time Elijah was coming 
from the north towards Samaria, to stand before Ahab, | 
Suddenly Obadiah met a traveler with rough cloak and 
mantle; he knew him, fell on his face, bowing low, and said: | 
“Ts it thou, my lord Elijah?” “It is I; go, tell thy lord, 

Elijah is here.” Obadiah was afraid to do that. He told 

Elijah how Ahab had gent and searched through every land 

to find him, and said, If I should tell him you were here, 


and he would slay me. Obadiah showed that he believed in 
God, and kndw that it was his power had hidden and kept 
Elijah in famine, and would keep him in safety, He told 
Elijah something about himself: “I thy servant fear the 
Lord from my youth.” He told him, teo, that even in that 
time of wickedness he had tried to save some good men from 
death. The queen Jezebel had so hated the prophets of the 
Lord she had tried to have them all killed; but Obadiah 
had hidden one hundred of them, fifty in one great cave and 
fifty in another cave in the wilderness, and had sent bread 
In the very way Elijah had 
spoken to Ahab, he told Obadiah: “As the Lord of hosts | 
liveth, before whom I stand,‘I will surely show myself unto | 
him (Ahab) to-day.” Obadiah feared no more; he went to | 
tell the king that Elijah was coming. | 

Ahab and Elijuh.—They met ; three years and a half since 
they met at first, and the prophet’s words then had all been 
true; no rain, no dew, no harvests, no barns filled with plenty, 
no fruits, no food. 


Ahab blamed Elijah for all this as he | 
“Ts itthou?” Then | 
Elijah quickly 
“T have not troubled Israel ;” he was not afraid | 
to throw back the charge upon Ahab, where it belonged, to 
tell him he could find the cause of all the troubles of Israel } 
_in his own family, his own house, and his own sinful heart. 
“Thou and thy father’s house” are the real troublers, the 
prophet said ; and he told Ahab plainly that this was their | 
sin: The Lord forsaken, Baalim followed. There is never | 
such trouble and sorrow as that which sin brings. The | 
whole story of the kingdom of Israel from the time when | 
Rehoboam despised counsel, until the day Elijah stood again | 
before Aha», was a histery of trouble, shame, and death. | 
| 








BL ener ARD HINTS. 


THE 

| EARCM FOR WATER [vs. 1-6]. 
ERVANT’S DISCOVERY [vs. 7-16]. 
oe REBUKE [vs. 17, 18]. 


1. . UNTO ALL FOUNTAINS.” 
2. “we LORD ELIJAH?” 
| 3. “I HAVE NOT TROUBLED. 








. BUT THOU.” 





| Yo WARM CAN | 


BY ANY | INANY | AT ANY 


AGENCY | LAND TIME 


, | not go with him to meet Ahab? 


| names as Abdiel, Servant of God ; 
Servant of Jehovah; 


| Abdullah (’Abd Allah) servant of Allah. 


| fixity of names as with us. 





FIND THE ELIJAM | 
WHOM GOD HAS HIDDEN. | 
IN THE TIME OF TROUBLE HE SHALL | 
HIDE ME IN THE SECRET OF 
HIS PAVILION. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“ He leadeth me.” 
“ All the way my Saviour leads me.” 
“T’m a pilgrim, and a stranger.” 
“Holy Spirit, faithful guide.” 








| ing 
| Palestine is limestone, and this is the reason why natural 


QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


For what purpose had Elijah first sought Ahab? How 
long afterward did he make his second appearance unto him? 
(v. 1; James 5: 17.) 


long? 


Why had he remained secluded so 
Under what circumstances are years of in activity 
not to be regarded as wasted time? Why did Elijah ‘not 
fear to appear again unto Ahab? What was the Lord’s 
object in withholding rain from the northern kingdom? 


| Did, or did not; the southern kingdom suffer with it? 
| (Luke 4: 25.) 


Why was it necessary that Elijah should 
| appear unto Ahab before the rain should be sent? To what 
condition was the nation reduced before the promise of | 


| bine . 
_ altogether escape affliction when her sins were so very great? 


(Jonah 3: 4-10.) What righteous influence did God pro- 
vide for Ahab during the years of famine? (v. 3.) How 
had Obadiah manifested his zeal for God? (v. 4.) Is it, or 


‘is it not, probable that Ahab knew what he had done? 


What probably was Jezebel’s purpose in cutting off the 


prophets of the Lord? What counterpart has she in the 


New Testament? (Mark 6: 19, 24.) Paint a picture of 


_ royalty and riches with God’s favor withdrawn (vs. 5, 6), 


Give a general description of the watercourses of that land. 
How did Obadiah receive the Lord’s prophet? (v.7.) Give 
other instances of falling on the face. What did Jesus teach 
regarding the reception of a prophet? (Matt. 10: 41.) How 
did Elijah propose using Obadiah? (v. 8.) Why did he 
What cause alone did 
Obadiah think would justify so dangerous a mission being 
imposed upon him? (v. 9.) How had Ahab shown his 
animosity against the prophet? (v. 10.) Did Obadiah think 
that Elijah, or the Lord, was going to deal treacherously 
with him? (vs. 11,12.) Why did he think it unjust that 
he should be thus dealt with? (vs. 13,14.) What was the 
result of his reassurance? (vs. 15, 16.) What success have 
unsanctified minds in tracing the source of their afflictions 
and blessings? (v.17.) Did Elijah regard Ahab himself, 


| or his father’s house, as chiefly instrumental in causing the 


nation’s suffering? (v. 18.) 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


OBADIAH—SERVANT OF JEHOVAH.—From time imme- 


| morial a favorite way of making names in the East has been 


by prefixing the Semitic word ’ABD (’Ebhedh, ’Abhadh, 


’Obhédh), meaning servant or slave, tothe name of God or of 


the national God. Thus, in the Old Testament we have such 
Obadiab (’Obhadh-Yah), 
and Obed-Edom, Servant of the Red 
One. Inthe modern East one of the commonest names is 
Another common 
name is that of the present Ameer of Afghanistan, Abdurrah- 
man (’ Abd-er-Rahmin), Servant of the Merciful One. 

It may be asked how a prominent officer in a Baal-wor- 


| shiper’s court could retain such a name as Servant of Jeho- 


vah. The answer is easy. In the East there is no such 


Thus before Muhammad became 


_ a worshipper of the true God, a son was born to him whom he 


named ’Abd-el-Maniéf, Servant of the idol Mandf. This son 
died young, still retaining that name; yet Arabic historians 
generally refer to him as Abdullah (servant of God), or Tayyib 
(the Good), or by some similar name; and this fact has caused 
some Western historians to overestimate the number of Mu- 
hammad’s sons, through taking these names as those of different 
persons, Similarly, Obadiah’s name might have been changed 
by court regulation to Servant of God, so as to avoid the name 
of Jehovah. Names change in the East with changing cir- 
cumstances. Dr. William Wright says; “I knewa youth in 
Syria called ‘the father of two blue eyes,’ until he grew up, 
and then he was called ‘the father of a red beard.’ His first- 
born was named Youseph,'and then he [the father] was called 
Abou Youseph [Father of Joseph].” So the name of Dr. Bliss 
of Bayroot, from the difficulti¢s which it presented to Arab 
lips, was by some of the natives changed to Dr. Eblis, which 
had nearly the same significance in Arabic as Dr. Satan 
would have in English. 

Hip ry a Cave.—It might almost be said that there are 
more caves than anything else in Palestine. Do you ask to 
see where Christ was born? You are pointed to a cave or 
‘grotto at Bethlehem. The place of the annunciation? It 


| is a eave at Nazareth. So you will be shown the cave where 
| the shepherds dwelt near Bethlehem, the cave of John the 


Baptist, and the cave where our Lord was buried. The 
caves were used anciently by the poorer classes as places of 
habitation, as in some cases they still are; and also for 
places of burial. A glance at a Bible concordance will give 
plenty of examples of the varied uses of caves. Indeed, the 
name of the biblical Horites means “cave-dwellers,” point- 
ing to the fact that that people dwelt in the caves of their 
wilderness land. The fact that whole tribes had no’ other 
habitations than caves was well known to the ancient Greeks, 
who gave such tribes the general name of Troglodytes, mean- 
“cave-dwellers.” The prevailing rock formation in 


grottoes are so numerous. 

“Au Fountarys... ALL Brooxs.”—In the Arabic ver- 
sions, “ All springs... all wadies.” These are the two sources 
of water-supply in Palestine. Under ordinary circumstances 
the springs are generally perennial; but the brooks which 
flow through the wadies are angry torrents during the rainy 
season, and are often quite dry in the hot season. For the 
description of a wady, see this column in the preceding issue. 

“THERE Is No Nation on KrnoGpom.”—A characteristic 
Oriental exaggeration. A shaykh whose men can be num- 
bered in three figures, will tell you that his “sons” are as 
the stars of heaven, or as the sands of the shore. Nor should 
it be forgotten that we of the West sometimes say, “I’ve 


‘oantains of streams; perhaps in hidden ways may be some | | relief was given? (v. 2.) How does God determine the | searched everywhere,” when the field of our search has not 


moist spots or shaded places where we can find a little food | 


length and severity of our afflictions? How did Nineveh ' 


included more than a hundred square feet. 
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Chapters on Plant Life. By Sophie Bledsoe Herrick. 
lustrated, pp. 206. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


The Devil's Portrait. By Anton Giulio Barrili. Translated from the 
Italian by Evelyn Wodehouse, I6mo, pp. 3i2, New York: William 8. 
GottsLberger, Price, paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
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PAMPHLETS. 


ea eg Punctuation and Capitalization. Second edition. Ino, 


tT 
pp. cago: J. B. Huling. Price, 25 cents, 


Abbreviated Longhand. By Wallace Ritchie. Second American edition. 
lémo, pp. 16. Chicago: J. B. Muling. Price, 2 cents, 


The Waters of Hercules: a novel. (TMarper's Handy Series.) 16mo, pp. 
#21. New. York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 2% cents. 


The World of London. By Count Paul Vaseli, (Harper's Handy Series.) 
16mo, pp. 164. New York; Harper and Brothers. Price, 25 cents. 


WAS EDEN AT THE NORTH POLE?* 


Is there a more curious chapter in the whole history 
of human speculation than that which is concerned with 
the Garden of Eden? Many a traveler's tale has been 
told of that wonder-land, many a wild guess made as to 
its site and present condition, many a learned tome 
written in defense of this or of that location. The long 
list of proposed sites for the lost garden extends from 
Babylonia on the earth to the moon beyond the earth ; but 
the sum of all investigations so far has not lightened the 
significance of the phrase, Paradise Lost/ It is some- 
what startling, then, to read on the title-page of a new 
book by the accomplished President of Boston Univer- 
sity (Methodist Episcopal’, the words, Paradise Found! 

Paradise found, and where? At the North Pole! This, 
in brief, is the substance of President .Warren’s new 





is still lacking to prove that man ever was at the North 
| Pole. Next, the great period of time required to change 
the luxuriant garden at the pole, in the ordinary course 
of cooling, to the present abode of snow and ice, would 
| hardly synchronize with the comparatively recent ap- 
pearance of man upon the earth. 
As regards the traditional part of the volume, it must 
be acknowledged that President Warren has collected a 
| great mass of valuable material from the chief tradi- 
; tional sources, in support of his theory. To one not 
| familiar with the uncertainties of this kind of evidence, 
| President Warren’s argument at this point would appear 
absolutely conclusive, both from the copiousness of the 
evidence cited and from its cumulative force when 
| brought together. And yet the uncertainties of this evi- 
| dence are such as to make the whole argument non- 
conclusive. Take a few instances from President War- 
| ren’s examination of the Egyptian and Hebrew records. 
| President Warren finds in a vignette of the Book of 
Hades an inverted mountain, which he cites as the 
under-world antipodes (the South Pole) of the Mountain 
of the North, identifying it with Brugsch’s Ap-en-to 
| (Tep-en-ta, which Brugsch pocticai/y renders “ horn of the 
| world”; but which in sober prose is “ head,” “ end,” or 
| “beginning” of the world). Nothing, however, can be 
built upon an Egyptian inverted mountain. There now 
lies before us, for instance, a fac-simile of an ancient 
Egyptian map of the gold mines, upon which the inverted 
mountains are at least as numerous as the uninverted; the 
Egyptian cartographer drawing the mountains, on the 
| upper side of the roads which cross the map, with their 
| summits toward the top of the sheet, and those on the 
lower side of the roads, with their summits toward the 
| bottom. But it would be wrong, on these grounds, to 








book. Those who are familiar with President Warren’s conclude that the Egyptians believed that some of the 
writings on the subject of ancient cosmography will | mountains of Nubia were really inverted, Again, if from 
recognize in this theory a logical counterpart to the | the hymnic statement that the “ North wind... enlivens 


though high, is more impartial than the adulation offered 
in Mr. W. V. Wells’s three-volume biography. Professor 
Hosmer properly lays stress upon the Boston town-meet- 
ing as a centre of American political ideas; of that 


_town-meeting the sturdily democratic Samuel Adams 


was, of course, the inspiration. The author’s charac- 
terizations of some of the other Revolutionary leaders in 


Massachusetts are occasionally severer than those usually 
| printed; surely, it is too much to say that “ John Adams 


showed only an intermittent zeal in the public cause 
| until the preliminary work was done” (p. 356). (16mo, 
cloth, pp. xv, 442.. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Price, $1.25.) 

From a California theologian comes a strange volume 
bearing the title of The Atonement. The volume, which 
is from the pen of Elder J. H. Waggoner, discusses the 
doctrine of the atonement, it is true, but with the further 
design of advocating a belief in conditional immortality, 
with the complementary doctrine of the annihilation of 
the finally impenitent. Accepting the view that Christ 
is the Son of God, pre-existent and Divine, the author 
denies the incarnation, as usually held, and also takes 
pains to oppose the doctrine of the Trinity, regarding it 
as “subversive of the atonement” (pp. 164-179). In 
many parts of the work, he combats views which are not 
held by evangelical Christians, though some phrases in 
common use may suggest the controverted opinions. 
(12mo, pp. viii, 368. Oakland, California: Pacific Press.) 


Eleven essays or discourses, based upon Scripture allu- 
sions to artisan life, are collected in a volume, Workday 
Christianity, now reissued, after an interval of fourteen 
years. The author is the Rev. Alexander Clark, for- 
merly editor of The Methodist Recorder, and of other 
official publications of the Methodist Protestant Church. 


author's published views on Greek and Latin mythical 
geography, which have already attracted attention in 
scholarly circles both here and in Europe. According 
to Dr. Warren, the world was conceived of, by the 
ancients, as a sphere cut into two halves at the equator 
by the broad and circling Ocean-River. The northern 
of these two halves was the upper world, the abode of 
men, culminating at the North Pole in Mount Olympos, 
the mountain of the gods, The southern hemisphere 
was the under-world, the abode of disembodied spirits. 
The present volume, therefore, which places Eden at 
the North Pole, may be looked upon as a continuation 
of President Warren’s former monograph, in its applica- 


of scientific facts and illustrations from ancietit cos- | 


mologies. 
To attempt here a detailed analysis and exposition of 
the immense mass of material collected by the industry 


of President Warren is impossible, from considerations | country,” since min (from) is never the mere equivalent of 


of space. At the best we can only indicate briefly the 
strong and the weak points of President Warren’s posi- 


tion, This may be done in such a way as to present the , and it would be just as permissible to render the latter 


chief lines of argument along which President Warren 
marshals his forces, 
Paradise Found falls naturally into two parts : the first 


embracing evidences derived from the natural sciences, | 


the second covering those derived from the traditions of 
all nations and from Scripture. In each of these parts, 


the positions advanced by President Warren are sup- | 


ported by quotations covering a large field of research. 
The first, or scientific, part owes its strength to the fact 
that some scientists now look to the North Pole as the 
place where organic life commenced upon earth. Granted 
that the earth was once a whirling ball of fire which 


| 


all creatures” (a mere description of Egyptian physical 
phenomena) we are to conclude that “ the North is the 
sacred quarter, and from the North come life and bless- 
ing,” is it not equally valid to make the same statement 
regarding the South, when we read in a Hymn to the 
Nile (which flowed from the south), “ Thou showest thy- 
self in this land, coming in peace, giving life to Egypt 
... giving life to all animals... the way of heaven 
descending”? ° 
As regards the biblical description of Eden, President 





qedhem (the front, the East) a meaning found nowhere 
_ else in Hebrew literature, and only read into it here in 
| obedience to the demands of a special theory ; second, 
| that, even if the meaning of “north” be conceded to 
| eadhem, miqqgedhem cannot be rendered “in the North 


} 


_b2(in). Miggedhem (literally, from the east ; and so, on 
| the cast) is the precise equivalent of the Latin ab oriente, 


| in the north country,” as the former. 


We do not think that President Warren’s book utters 
Yet we cannot but 
mark our appreciation of the great industry which has 
been shown in the compilation of this volume, and the 


the last word on the Eden question. 


equally great skill disp'ayed in its arrangement. Every 
| a 5 - 


i 


Warren harmonizes it with his own theory by rendering 
miggedhem (“eastward”) as “inthe North country.” The 
‘objections to this rendering are, first, that it gives to 
tion to biblical geography, and as fortified by a wealth | 


sentence shows that it was written with a clear object 
in view, from the first word of the preface to the last 
word of the appendix, with its qualified and unqualified 
commendations of President Warren’s cosmographical 
| work by German, English, and American students. 
| More than all, we must commend the fidelity to Serip- 
gradually cooled down to its present condition, it seems | ture which is shown throughout the volume. To that 


The purpose is good, the tone is manly and earnest, and 
the style direct and incisive, A healthy sympathy with 
those engaged in manual labor pervades the whole book, 
and there is a strain of hopefulness and cheer that ought 
to prove helpful. The texts prefixed are mottoes, as a 
rule, though there is more or less exposition given with 
each. (12mo, pp. 300. Cincinnati: Cranston and 
Stowe. Price, $1.00.) 


In Mrs. Mary C. Miller’s Reformation series, three 
volumes have already told the story of the Reformation 
in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe. With 
Judge Greene's Note-book, the series comes to an end. 
The last volume may be described as a tour of Europe, 
told, in a series of letters, by an enthusiastic Protestant, 
whose chief object was to visit scenes, and to realize 
associations, made memorable by the Protestant Refor- 
mation, Like the other volumes of the series, Judge 
Greene’s Note-book is polemical in tone and interesting 
in style. (12mo, pp. 310. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. Price, $1.15.) 


One of the books on prayer which may almost be said 
to have gone round the world, is resident W. W. Pat- 
ton’s Prayer, and Its Remarkable Answers, This, as many 
of our readers know, is a plain statement of the biblical 
doctrine of prayer, with a collection of authentic facts 
in illustration of the value of prayer. A twentieth edition 
of this work has just been issued by Funk and Wagnalls, 
containing two new chapters on The Credulity of Skep- 
ticism and The Relations of Science to Revealed Reli- 
gion, which increase the value of the book. (12mo, pp. 
456. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents.) 











clear that the first place where organic life would be | one authority, President Warren everywhere bows. The : 
possible would be at the cooler poles, rather than at the | spirit of the book is we!l exemplified in these closing} So much attention has recently been called to the 
torrid equator. This theory has been supported by | sentences: “ Despite the ingenious higher criticism of period when Wiclif lived, and so interesting tage d study 
investigators working along different lines. Some have to-day’s ephemeral authorities, the biblical scholarship of his times and services, that Dearer Than Life, & pains- 
claimed that existing scientific evidence proves a gradual of the future is more likely to carry the age of the Eden taking narrative not deficient in romantic interest, and 
migration of plants from north to south; others have | story backward than forward. The documents imbedded | quite dramatic in style, finds a niche waiting for it. 
seen in certain scientific facts the evidence of a similar in the opening chapters of Genesis may yet prove to be, | Emma Leslie, the author, has successfully essayed this 
southward migration of animals, while still others haye , what reverent and orthodox scholars have already af- | style of historical fiction in previous works. (12mo, pp. 
claimed a similar migration for man. While the earth 


firmed—fragments of the Sacred Seriptures of the ante- | 302. New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.09.) 
was cooling, there was a period when the poles had a, 


diluvian patriarchal church. Whether so, or no, od 
temperature like the present temperature of the tropics; , ancient word shall evermore be verified: ‘The grass 
there and then, it is said, flourished plants, animals, per- , withereth, the flower fadeth; but the word of our God 
haps man himself; these, as the earth cooled down, shall stand for ever.’” |. Im The Presbyterian Review for’ July, Profesor C: A. 
moved gradually southward, following the decreasing Te eae er ee | Briggs, one of the managing editors, contributes an arti- 
heat, The weak potns tA this theory, so far - it is made The American Statesmen series has hardly held its | cle in criticism of the Revised Version of the Old Testa- 
use.of by President Warren, is, that acientific evidence own of late; but the new volume, Samuel Adams, by | ment. As Dr. Briggs supports a different theory of 
* Paradise Found: the cradle of the human race at the North Pole; | Professor James K. Hosmer, is the equal of any of its revision from that adopted by the revisers, both British 


astudy of the Prehistoric World. By William W. Warren, 8.T.D., i i i vivacio times | and American, his critique upon the revision as a whole 
LLD., President of Boston University, Corporate Member of the | predecessors. It is written in a vivaci one d Ame . q r 


American Oriental Society, author o 
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Antangsgruende der k, | sprightly, style; it is based to a considerable extent | and his detailed examination of specific passages, will be 
om sexiv, fos” Boston t Houghton, Millia & Ge ’ Utatraed, | In the same number, Professor 


upon manuscript material; and its estimate of Adams, ' read with interest. 
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Lansing contributes a suggestive artiele on the aloes and | 
cassia of Pealm 45; 8 





In The Academy for June 20, M. Edouard Nayille 
announces a discovery at Saft-el-Henneh, which, he | 
thinks, settles the location of the biblical “land of | 


Goshen.” About twenty yeats ago the fellaheen, or 


of a single phrase out of St. Matthew, the fragment 
appears to follow St. Mark's narrative, and that (with 
one trifling exception) in the form adopted in recent 


conjectural restorations must be treated as highly ques- 
tionable, for they do not appear to tally in length with 
the vacant spaces.” Judgment on the value of the 





men as Drs, Buckley and Curry, the Hon. Clinton B 
Fisk and Bishop Warren. Again, the temperance cen- 
tennial idea thus endorsed by one great branch of the 


| 
| 
| 


| critical editions. . . . Meatiwhile, some of Dr. Bicke‘l’s Christian Church, received strong support in another 


quarter a few months later. At the Presbyterian Gen- 
| eral Assembly last spring, the Permanent Committee on 
| Temperance, referring to the fict that Dr. Rush wes in 


eesti : fragment must therefore be deferred until more is known | his day a leading spirit in the Presbyterian Church, that 
pessant farmers, found at Saft a large monolithic shrine, | "© . a. Seaerens eferred y ey tary baste. fe ’ 


of black granite, covered with hieroglyphical inscrip- | 
tions. This was at once broken im pieces by command 
of the Pasha, who shared the popular belief that the old | 
sculptured stones which modern research is bringing to | 
light, contain hidden treasures. The fragments of the | 
shrine were scattered, but two yet remain at Saft. On| 
his recent visit to that place, M. Naville saw the two | 
fiagments, and read their inscriptions. These state that | 
“the king came to Kes in order to make offerings to the | 
venerable god Sopt, on his throne.... The images of | 
the gods of Kes, together with this shrine, were created | 
under the reign of the king.” The Kes, which is here | 
named, is, according to M. Naville, simply a variant of | 
the Qesem of the monuments, and so of the Goshen of the 

Scriptures. Goshen is therefore to be looked for “in 

the wady around Saft-el-Henneh, on the eastern side of | 
the Pelusian branch, and not at Fakoos.” M. Navyille | 


° > > } 
promises further details in a forthcoming memoir, for | 


which biblical students will wait with interest. The 
details furnished*in The Academy article are not suf- 
ficient to be conclusive. 


An important contribution to lexicographical litera- | 
ture is in course of preparation by the Century Company | 


of New Yor. Alvaough complete announcement is not 


yet made, it is understood that the “ Century Diction- | 


ary,” as the new work is to be called, will be based upon 


the Imperial Dictionary, brought out- in this country | 


by the Century Company two years since, the number of 
the volumes being reduced to three, but the contents 
and number of pagts of each volume being largely 
increased over those of the Imperial Dictionary. At 


the head of the editorial portion of the enterprise is | 
Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, though the | 


immediate office work is in charge of an associate editor, 
associated with whom in turn are several lexicographi- 
cal scholars who in the Century office are devoting their 
entire time to the undertaking. In addition, some thirty 
or forty scholars outside are rendering special assistance 
in the way of contributions or revision along lines pecu- 
liarly familiar tothem. The printing is not expected to 
.- begin for several months yet, and it may be some years 
before the work is out. When completed, however, it 
wilk claim high rank among the products of modern 
lexicography, it being the avowed aim to make it com- 
pleter and fresher than the present dictionaries of Eng- 


both of the fragment itself and of its relations to early 
Christian literature. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


_——<———— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 


Texas, state, UNI priahse cco needetks chseeccarenncontuncannen July 21-23 
Georgia, state, at Rome .............. vsseessecescceed WY BBe2E 
Kentucky, state, at Mt. Sterling................. .+000000eAugust 18-20 
Idaho, territorial, at Boise City.................+0s+0«..September 2-4 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton............0etober 20-22 


New Hampshire, state, at Franklin................. November 10-12 
SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


Island Park Sunday-sehool Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
8B9}.-3.5-3 o conssecee stveseD UY 7928 


New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
Mantacbwsetiity. CR BNW. ih voices Gsces cecccnece tectee July 15-29 
Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, at Lakeside, 


DO ee EN EE ws wk 
Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Monona Lake 


POLK, WE occ cncse.ses vecpconctes sitness July 28 to August 7 
Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New 
FORD Ty cqrigcien rttgesedpaniget inte seepcecepennenyien copy atnall August 4-16 
| Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
WO ncstnkacee enemas caphintiownes Covatiouscndhosniattesasd August 4-24 
| Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Ten- 
IE ccc ixieiiesertincimmmaghneansanceck seh sésivcive totidlvct August 8-28 

| San Mareos Sunday-school Assembly, at San Marcos, | 
DORIS iii pbs sibkda Bc tasbdb Sb MESS s .00s0sccccnnocsist scacenes Aut Ronee 
| Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
| Lake Parks, .Marglamdic, ..i:....2.+.sccccccesensss cosssoses August — 


! 





A COMPLETED CENTURY OF WORK 
FOR TEMPERANCE. 


_ This year is the one hundredth since Dr. Benjamin 

Rush, of Philadelphia, published his famous treatise on 

The Effects of Ardent Spirits on the Human System. 
| This year being the one hundredth since that first prac- 
| tical expression of temperance sentiment in America, is 
| therefore to be specially observed by American temper- 
ance workers. On September 23 and 24, in the city of 
| Dr. Benjamin Rush and Dr. Benjamin Franklin, will be 
_ held a National Centennial Temperance Conference; and 
| the gathering promises to assume large importance as a 


lish, and to render it at the same time more popular in _ meeting of the leading temperance workers of the coun- 
its make-up than the great projected dictionary of the | tty. Briefly stated, four classes of exercises will occupy 
Philological Society, of which the first installment has | the attention of this Philadelphia Conference. There 
already appeared. will be (1) historical sketches of the country’s various 

temperance agencies; (2) historical papers on different 


the movement started by him received the cordial sup- 
port of early Presbyterians, and that the Presbyterian 
church has always been a strong supporter of temperance 
work, endorsed the idea of observing 1885 as a centennial 
temperance year. The Assembly’s utterance is as follows: 
“This Assembly, in common with sister churches and 
other friends of the cause, recognizes the year 1885 as 
the centennial year of the temperance reform, and recom- 
mends that synods, presbyteries, and churches celebrate 
the centennial week, beginning Sunday, September 20, 
in some suitable way; and especially it urges ministers 
of the Gospel to preach on the subject of temperance on 
that Sunday, and that the churches make a centennial 
offering for the use of the Permanent Committee at the 
| Same time, or at some other convenient day within the 
year, and that the Sunday-school and church temperance 
societies hold appropriate temperance meetings during 
the week.” 

What has been accomplished in the century of tem- 
perance work that rounds to its completeness in Septem- 
ber? A few dates and facts must answer in part. Dr. 
Rush’s essay above referred to was published and repub- 
lished in Europe and America; in 1811, he presented ‘ 
| one thousand copies of it to the Presbyterian General 
| Assembly. In 1813, he helped to the organizing of a 
temperance society in Massachusetts, and his work was 


| 





aided by Dr. Lyman Beecher and others of the time. 
| Years passed, and in 1826 the Massachusetts society 
| broadened to a national organization, known as the 
. “ American Society for the Promotion of Temperance.” 
| Then in 1833 came the great temperance awakening that 
swept like a wave over England and America, hundreds 
of prominent statesmen, clergymen, and jurists coming 
| together, February 26, in the interests of temperance, and 

for the overthrow of the then very widely prevalent— 
| indeed, almost universal—habits of ‘liquor-drinking. 
| Since then the progress of temperance and total-absti- 
nence organizing has been steady and promising. In 
fact, so strong was the impetus given in 1833 to the 
reforming movement, that it has beeux common to suppose 
that that year marked the inauguration of real temper- 
ance effort,—a mistaken supposition, as the record of Dr. 
Rush and his early co-workers abundantly shows. In 
concluding this brief statement of what he did and what 
they did, and what their successors are this year to doin 
| commemoration of the work that has been doue, no wiser 
words, perhaps, can be quoted than Dr. Rush’s own 
| invective against the monster of drunkenness, for whose 
| overthrow he himself fired many a ringing shot, yet 
| which, at the completion of the century of Christian 
| work which he began, still remains a monstrous evil in 











Among the manuscripts brought back by the Arch- 
duke Rénier from the Fayoom, Egypt, has just been 
found “a small strip of papyrus containing about a hun- 
dred words,” which has already created a whirl of excite- 
ment among German New Testament scholars. This 
strip of papyrus seems to contain seven lines of a Gospel 
in Greek, said to be older than the Gospels of Matthew 


and Mark. The discoverer is the distinguished Roman | 


Catholic scholar, Professor Bickell of Innsbruck, who 
has also deciphered the fragment. 
as follows: (1) But after supper as they went out 
You will all take offense this night 
Seriptures I will smite the shepherd and the sheep will be 
scattered (4) Then Peter spake (5) And if all not I 
(6) He said to him (7) The cock will crow twice and | 
before that thou shalt deny me thrice. The parallel to these 
lines is to be found in Matthew 26: 80-34,and Mark 14: 
26-30. The omission of the promise regarding the 
meeting in Galilee is noteworthy. The claim of the 
superior antiquity of this fragment over the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark must, however, be received with | 
caution. Already, ima letter to The [London] Times, 
Canon Westcott utters a word of warning. “The theory 
propounded by Dr. Bickel,” he says, “that the frag- 
ment belongs to a Gospel narrative more primitive than 
either our first or our second Gospel, is fully entitled to | 
respectful consideration; but the evidence, so far as it is | 
accessible, appears to me to suggest a different conclu- 
sion. The fragment comes, if I mistake not, from some 
early Christian writer who had occasion to quote the 
words of St. Peter and his Master, and quoted them 
with free condensation, abridging the connecting links | 


. ° e ¢ = . 
phases of the century’s temperance work; (3) historical | ‘he land: “ Were it possible for me to speak with a 


The seven lines read | 


(2) | 
(3) According to the 


| statements by denominational representatives of the tem- 
| perarce labors of each Christian denomination; (4) 
| general temperance addresses by John B. Gough, Dr, 
| Talmage, Dr. T. L. Cuyler, Miss F. E. Willard, and 
others of like fame. Of Baptist temperance work, the 


Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon of Boston will speak; the Rev. 


, sent the Methodists; and so on through the roll of the 
| churches and of the pastors who are fighting the Devil 
in the rum-shop as well as preaching Christ in the pulpit. 
Two practical temperance suggestions in connection 
with this temperance gathering are urged by the presi- 
dent of the National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion House. First, he calls upon every pastor in the 
country to avail himself of the general public interest 
which this hundredth anniversary is sure to awaken, to 
prepare at that time a special pulpit discourse on the 
mighty evils of intemperance. Second, he requests that, 
| where it is practicable, such temperance addresses shall 
be followed by temperance contributions for the benefit 
of the society he represents. Should the funds be forth- 
_coming, a large volume will be issued ‘containing the 
addresses and papers of the conference, a copy being 


forwarded to every person who contributes five dollars 


or more to the expenses of the conference. . 
An encouraging feature of temperance work in this 
temperance centennial year is the increasing attention 


paid by the representative denominational bodies to the | 


claims of temperance. 


sented at the Methodist general conference last year by 


Dr. J. M. Buckley of the Christian Advocate will repre- | 


Indeed, the temperance confer- | 
. * # . | 
ence above referred to had its origin in a resolution pre- | 


voice so loud as to be heard from the river St. Croix to 
the remotest shores of the Mississippi, which bound the 
territory of the United States, I would say, ‘ Friends and 
fellow-citizens, avoid the habitual use of those seducing 
liquors,’. .. Ministers of the gospel of every denomina- 
tion in the United States, aid me with all the weight 
and influence of your sacred office, to save our fellow- 
men from being destroyed by the great destroyer of their 
lives and souls,” 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—That the heat of summer should never be allowed 
| to melt the ties existing between the pastor or superin- 
, tendent and the Sunday-school was about the conclusion 
| reached at a recent discussion by the Baltimore Presby- 
|terian Sunday-school Association. Even though most 
| pastors and many city Sunday-school teachers are away 
| from the school during the hottest weather, they can 
| still show their undiminished interest by letters to the 
| school or to their classes, one speaker said ; and he inci- 
| dentally called for close participation of the pastor in 
the work of the schoul. The pastor, he urged, should 
| feel that he is pastor of the school no less than of the 
| church; that he is negligent if he does not visit the 
| school, or if he only infrequently visits it; tiat the pas- 
| tor may do very effective work, where it is possibie, by 


organizing a training class for Sunday-school teachers. 
! 








+ 
7) 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—Lake de Funiak is not long to remain the only 
place for a Sunday-school assembly’s gathering in the 


1 


of narrative still more, .., Except in the introduction ' the Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, and seconded by such | Gulf States. Grounds have been secured, and prepara- 
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tions are being made for the annual holding 
of a new Sunday-school assembly at San 
Marcos, Texas, the locality chosen being 
a wooded slope overlooking the town and 
lake. In after years, sessions two months’ 
long are contemplated; but this summer 
the Assembly will continue twenty days 
only, from August 10. The gathering has 
for its published programme: “ Daily 
lectures on religious, scientific, and literary 
subjects; a daily session of the Sunday- 
school Teachers’ Normal class; popular 
instruction in all departments of educa- 
tion, and the enlargement of the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle in 
the state.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—In all weather and through all walking, 
sixteen infant-class scholars of the Presby- 
terian Memorial Sunday-school of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, trudged to Sunday- 
school every Sunday of last year. It is 
no wonder that their names are mentioned 
in the “Roll of Honor”—as are also the 
names of ninety-six older members of the 
school who were also in unbroken Sunday- 
school attendance Jast year. 


*—From a friend of tue American Sunday- 
school Union come these notes, regarding 
the Society’s work: ‘The secretary of the 
Mower County (Minn.) Sunday-school 
stated at the recent county convention 
that at least one-half of the Sunday- 
schools in the county owe their existence 
and continued life and usefulness to the 
missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union, who has a field of some ten 
counties, of which Mower isone. In July, 
1884, a missionary of the Union began 
work in Fremont County, Iowa, under 
commission of this society; and June 1], 
1885, he had planted thirty-two new Sun- 
day-schools, into which he had brought 
over one thousand children,—which is 
one-fourth as many as were in all the 
schools in the county before, and the 
missionary has not canvassed the whole 
county yet either, In Harrison County, 
Iowa, where the late F. H. Jewett labored, 
so much was done, surpassing what had 
ever been undertaken before, that with 
unanimous voice the county has called 


for another missionary, who is continuing, | 
the work | 


under direction of the Union, 
so well begun,’ 


—From the Foreign Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation comes the following information of 
how the work is prospering in certain 
foreign localities. Mr, Lagomasino of 
Leghorn, Italy, has, in connection with 
his usual Sunday-school work, been able 
to distribute two hundred New Testa- | 
ments, Families often receive them with 
joy, and use them diligently. One of his 
Sunday-school scholars writes of the great 
delight of the children in the Sunday- 
School last year, That Sunday-school 
numbered scarcely twenty at first, but now 
eighty come regularly, “The Foreign 
Sunday-school Association is our greatest 
friend,” says this missionary. Mr. Myer, 
Baptist missionary at Buda-Pesth, writes 
that last year 125 souls were received into 
the Baptist churches, and that thirty- 











seven were baptized. There are twenty, | 
five Sunday-schools with 400 teachers in | 
Hungary; the people have little money, | 
but willingly give what they have. Mr | 

Clark, of Vienna, states that among the | 
numerous needs of evangelical work, very 
little money is, left for direct Sunday- 
school work. At Elberfeldt, the Sunday- | 
school papers .are changed from hand to | 
hand until every one has read them, 
The children are very poor, and suffer 


for books and reading-matter, Three hun- | - 


dred children regularly attend Miss | 
Rosenthal’s school; this is too many, but | 
she cannot bear to turn any away merely 
for want of space, She is always greatly 


Ubesaraged in her ‘Sit te 
friends of the work i in America. 


BUSINESS DEP. ARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, in debility 
from overwork. Dr. G. W. Collins, Tipton, 
Ind., says: “I used it in nervous debility 
brought on by overwork in warm weather, | 
with good results. m 


Parker's Inner Life of Chris 


= These Sayings of Mine,” “ Things Concerning Him- 





self,” “ Servant of All. Discourses on St. Matthew's 
Gospel. 3 vols., cloth, a 5O eac 
F WAGNALLS, 


10-12 Dey po Reg ss New York. 


Seven Great Monarchies 


THE SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 
ofthe Ancient Eastern World; Chaldea; Aongeins 
Babylon; Media; Persia; Parthia ; and the New 

Persian kempire. By Groner RAWLINSON, M.A 

In three 2 eres 12mo volumes, of over .,.00 pages, 

arge ty leaded. With all the notes and a 

reatly improved index, also with the pecteee fine 

llustrations (over 700) and maps of the English 
edition. Price, A ss in fine cloth, gilt Lops, 
reduced from $15 Postage, 42 ce 
“The books, as Herter are EXCELLENT. ~aellll 
type.  atemrderk,. illustrations, and binding are ali 
good, nd and _— price extraordinarily low.” — Literary 








# Sinan neo area MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
excellence. We know of no other work of similar 
value and extent that is sold in this or any other mar- 
ket for anything like so low a price.” — Exvaminer, N.Y 

“ A MASTERPIECE of hastory. The reader almost 
feels that the author has walked hand in hand with 
the heroes of almost prehistoric periods, so familiar is 
he with the facts of olden times. When he describes 
an Assyrian sunset, or a Chaldean home, the reader is 
led to forget the long centuries that separate Ly 
scenes from modern times. The deepest antiquity 
imbued with the freshness of a bright and liv “ 
—. full of realities, shrouded in the gloom Mg 

efeat, or made radiant with the glories of some 
— — king. Remoteness of the times treated ot 

the author's work, but has invested 
it with the elements ofromance. When he brings the 
bloom of health to the cheeks of those who perished 
2,400 years before Christ, and analyzes character, de- 
scribes cities, pictures battles, and sanctions all with 
the matchléss accuracy of a vast erudition, his boo 
leaves a telling impression on the mind. His +. 
knowledge is wonderful, and substantiates the main 
narrative in excellent annotations and accurate refer- 
ences to original sources of information. It is the 

‘arma historical work of the times.” — Times, Kansas 

ty, Mo. 

“It abounds In ARTISTIC and SCHOLARLY de- 
tails, It contains the studies of a learned lifetime 
and the faithful student will rise from its perusa 
with a mind enriched by a more vivid knowledge of 

that ancient world whose mysteries the race of 
gneiss has been endeavoring to elucidate.”— Mail, 

‘oronto, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Ps Pa. 


LORAL TRACT 


For general distribution, each one having 
a bright picture in color on the first page, 
with blank space on last for notices, etc, 


letter from | ] 





120 pages in each pack, assorted. 
SOLD ONLY IN PACKETS, 


one packs 4 page, two packs 8 page tracts, 
-rice, 20 cents each; postage, 2 cents, 


American Tract Society, | 


150 Nassau S23 New York se Bromfield St., | 

Boston; 1512 Chestnut Philadelphia; | 

Chi State St., Rochester; 1 isd Ww Wabash Aves 
hicago. 


THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings 
with George Muller, written by himself. With an 
introduction by Dr. Francis Wayland. A new 
edition, including bis visit to America. Price, 
cloth binding, reduced from $2.00 to 60 cents. 
hae 10c. extra, 


eorge Muller is one of the most remarkable men 
oft the century. ‘The work which he has accomplished 
is without its paralle! in all past ay Lo aa 
is worth the study of all Ee aspire to a Knowledge ot 
the worse forces, and the progress of mankind. 
Galileo discovered that “ the world moves,” and New- 
force that moves the world. —Muller has in 
some sense found anew the very source of that which 
ewton discovered and whose working Galileo saw. 
His life and work are eageree evidences of the 
truths that moral force is, after all, the Greens, 22 
well as the most mysterious in the universe, and th 
the power of faith is as real, while more potent, hen 
any other in God’s creation. This“ Life of Trust” has 
thrilled, inspired, and moulded the lives of tens +f 
thousands, and long will continue so to do. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO 








802 Chestnut Street, _Philadelphia, Pa. 





Good Sunday-school Books. Srectalerices. | 2 


[agus PESELE PINE & Hiearns, 914 Arch St. Phila, 


Aa Penta Sri New 
free. GOODENOUGH & | 





WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St, N.Y 


——— i} 


s, . 
D. L. MOODY'S POPES. teams. waRSt 








Gis BIBL ES, GERMAN OR ENGLISH, #. 
;eD PF, 


L. MOORE, 15S. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, | 


Send for Sample Copy Pilgrim Teacher Lesson sy 
by M. C. Hazard. Cong. S. 8. & Pub. Soe’y, Boston. 











susT ISSUED. 


Hymns of Praise. 


Grorer A. Bett and Huserr P. Marx, Editors. 
2% pages of the best Sunday-school songs, compiled 
from the works of more thau 


100 DIFFERENT COMPOSERS, 
beautifully bound in cloth. 
Price, 50 cts., by mail; $40 per 100 copies. 

A Voluntary Testimonial from an officer of 
Bethany Mission, the largest Sunday- 
school in New York City. 

“TI wonder if, ou fully realize what a prize you 
“have in your’ HyMNs or Praise.’ We have not 
* used the k long in our Sunday-school, but lon 
‘enough to justify me in saying that it is beyon 
‘question the best collection of Sunday-school songs L 
“have ever seen. It makes along step in advance of 
“the average S. S. hymn-book, and fairly sparkles 
“with gems. The tunes are solid and good, as well as 
“melodious, the hymns are weil chosen, and the 
“thousand or more children in our school ( Bethany) 
“are learning them rapidly, and teachers and scholars 

“alike seem to enjoy them immensely. 
* Hoping this splendid book will have the success it 
“deserves, I am, roe we truly 


Hay DEN, Asa’t Sup’t. 
“ New York, May 12, 1885.” 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth Street, N. Y. 


Si Randolph Street, Chicago. 





A A CHEAP HYMN-BOOK FOR THE | MILLION. 


CORONATION SONGS, 


By Rev. Dr. C. F. Deems and THEODORE PERKINS. 


A fine selection of the best material, new and old, 
adapted to 


Praise Meetings, Camp Meetings, 
Sunday-Schools, Family Devotion, 
Sabbath Worship. 

128 pages, boards, postpaid, 15 cents; per hundred, $12. 





A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
_All and ‘113 William Street, New York. 


comprising “Songs of Redeeming 
The QUARTET Love” and three other hymn-books 
by the same authors, one vol., music, 85 cents; hymns, 
only $20 per 100. J.J. HOOD. 1018 Areh St., Phila.. Pa. 


‘ s s, Cincin- 
The John Church Co. Sis, "unteners, Cincin 


Concert Exercises. 


The follewing Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools whieh may de- 
sire to use them: 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATUER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD, 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 














- THE WAY OF LIFE. 


THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION, 

, BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 

WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 


| | A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 


CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 
BIBLE SACRIFICES, 
THE BEATITUDES. 
CONSECRATION. 
THE CREATION. 
TEMPERANCE. 
GOD’S GIFTS. 
PRAISE GOD. 
PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHOICE LEAFLETS #3 


pane ot oe of sixty kinds, 25c. Sample eaten, 
yen 354 Fourth Ave. New Yorks 











the ANALYST. nV 
25 PLUSH ALBUMS SELL ING 24 EACH. 
4 L. MOORE, 8. Sth Street, . Philadelphia, Pa. 


vend b Centsto H. H. Carter, Stationer, 3 Beacon St., 
Boston, for * emmapie sof paper and envelopes. 


MAPS for S. 8. A, Stee 490. Fem 





Order yourSunday-school Supplies, and save money. 
Warp & DRUMMOND, L1G Nassau St, N.Y. 





SBN To JOHN w. PRITCHARD, 382 | 
Broadway, N. Y., and get a handsome journal 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., Pies "sty Yorks’ 








BIOGRAPHICAL. Magazine. 25 Portraits each 
month, Three months’ yial,10c, 92 White St., N, Y, 


HE BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOO 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,’S a 


A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


With Numerous Illustrations Engraved Expregsly 
for this Work. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.p., 
Classical Examiner of the Suiversity of London 


There are shzoe which ought be found in ev: 
ousehold— an English woe and 
a BIBLE DICTION b of thi 


rst two is orally admitted; — a paps ae 7 Aenea 
sideration will show the almost —. importanee or 
the third. Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade or 
excellence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible 
readers of our ——: By eens iy ne mconé so Widely 
Sonn oe na en ‘i to ~y Seams ' reat 

$ prepar Vv oushy er very g 
advances in B Resi Science and research are, and 
must be, a. ly incomplete. The desire, there- 
fore, for a comprehensive and accurate work of this 
kind, enibodying ne ———— most recent research 
— of the ripest Bib scholarship, has of late been 

eeply felt, and a ently expressed, by the intelli- 

ent Bible t readers of our country, and especially have 
_ Pastors an nday-school teachers urged upon 
publishers the saenat such a work. Such. most ¢m- 
phaitically, both in com and merit, is the work 
which the publishers now offer to the American public 
in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


Dr. William Smith's Dictionary 


OF THE 


Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Natural History of the Bible. 
4 book ae won ot gore by those most competent 
age. SO i of its kind IN THE 
gE GLIsH TANGUAG Its Editor and associate 
pop oy (thirty-five in number) are well known 
the most eminent Biblical scholars of our 
time, iz in both Europe and America, and os have per- 
formed their work with a thoroughness which leaves 
little room for competition or criticism. 

‘This Dictionary Dart under the direction and 
superintendence 0 ITH himself, for wide 
and general use, contains a full and accurate account 
of every place and name mentioned in the Bible 
ae can possible need explanation, of every ani- 

al, t,.or mineral dlluded to by the Sacred 
Writers, and of every custom and article of use 
among Jewish and centem Bible ry natio -~ 
which reference is made in the Bible or Apocryp 
The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, 
Rawlinson, ani many other explorers in Bible lands, 
hererender tiseir aidin ees questions hitherto 
unsettled, or in correcting the mistakes of previous 
investigators. It contains eyo: wy 
history and analysis of each of the Books of th ible, 
every article being entirely ——s and many of them 
the resulis of the ripest and rarest scho! ee and 
embodying tie substance of whole treatises upon their 
respective subjects. The simple ‘explanations. ‘of this 
work, unlike the expositions.of a Commentary, adinit 
of ne ————s or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, valuable to Bible readers of every 
diversity of tied 

The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to 
make the mechanical execution and typography ? 
the book equal to its rare mas in other respects. It 
contains over 1,000 pages 4158 inggrasions, 


~ bound in 45° . 
7 ce 
GS a, r= m $5, 2 $1.70 
an ar’ 
SFike aleed Setioste baa 
The same in prety take aan se $2.25. 
30c. extra. In half Russia, $2.50. Postage. a extra.” 
4az~ Agents should write for special terms.-@6 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Works of Flavius Josephus. 


»Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a 
history of the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, 
written by himself; also dissertations concerning 
Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, James the Just, 
God's Command to Abraham, etc. Translated by 
William Whiston, together with numerous ex 
planatory notes, a complete index, ete. In one 
large octavo volume, 880 double-column pages, 
Price, in cloth, $1.40. Postage 2c. extra. 

The Works of Flavius Josephus, translated by bee A 
ton, is a title familiar to every one. As a book of 
highest historical value, of surpassing interest, a com- 
= and interpreter of the books of the Bible, it 

ds a place in literature sucb as no work of modern 
origin can assume to reach. ‘This is much the best 
edition in the market, and cheaper than the very 


cheapest. 

“The books came safely, and I am not only sur- 
prised, but also delighted with them. Ifyou had not 
explained how it was you could issue them so cheaply 
and still make a profit, I should think you had started 
out as a benefactor to mankind, and were almost giv- 
ing them away ,and losing money all the time.””—Mrs, 
G. H. AIKEN, Jacksonvi e, Oregon. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut =e Philadelphia, Pa. 


\Library Numbers. 


nares ring ae 100,10c. 44 BS 
.F. Van Everen. 116 Nassau St. P Y. 


RBOCKIUSs:22:. Csssczs* 


HEAPEST 
UPPLics 














THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The King James Version of A. D. I6il, 
The Revised Version of A. D. 1881. 


ARRANGED ON OPPOSITE PAGES. 


Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. Postage 
12 cents extra, 


The type is clear and good. No one need be without 
+. abe ised Testament when prices are brought so low. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SF) FOR THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. 
H. B, GARNER, 710 Arch St. Philadelphia, .. Se 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adven- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
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STANDARD RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 





A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History, with numerous illustrations engraved 
expressly for this work, Edited by William Smith, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London. The 
publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the 
mechanical execution and typography of the book equal 
to its rare merit in other respects. It contains over 1,000 
pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in 
black cloth. To make this a popular edition the price has 
been reduced from $5, and is now sent, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada for $1.75. 


There are three books which ought to be found in every household— 
the Bible, an English Dictionary,and « Bidle Dictionary, The necessity 
of the first two is universally admitied; and a moment’s Consideration 
will show the almost equal importance of the third. Bible Dictionaries 
of acertain grade of excellence have not been wholly unknown to the 
Bible readers of our country, though by no means 80 widely circulated 
as desirable; but it is also true that all such books prepared previously 
to the recent very great advances in Biblical Science and research are, 
and must be, caancdinetr incomplete. The desire, therefore, for a com- 
prehensive and accurate work of this kind. embodying the results of 
the most recent research and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, bas of 
late been deeply felt, and frequently ne naeeapen by the intelligent Bible 
readers of our country, and es; ally have many pastors and Sunday- 
school teachers urged upon publishers the need of such awork. Such, 
most emphatically, both in compass and merit, is the work which the 
publishers now offer to the American _— in @ careful and trust- 
worthy abridgment of Dr. Willi Smith’s Dictionary of the Antiqui- 
ties, Bi raphy, jaw qa & and Natura! History of the Bible. A book 
nnive ly , by those most com; nt to judge, to be the best of 
its kind in the English Its editor and associate contributors 
(thirty-five in number) are well known as among the most eminent 
Biblical scholars of our time,in both Europe and America, and they 
have performed their work with a thoroughness which leaves little 
-oom for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and superintendence of 
Dr. Smith himself, for wide and eral use, contains a full and accurate 
account of every place and name mentioned in the Bible which can pos- 
sibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to by 
the Sucred Writers, and of every custom and article of use among Jew- 
ish and contemporary nations, to which reference is made in the Bible 
or A ypha. The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Kaw- 
linsan, and many other explorersin Bible lands, here render their aid 
in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting the mis- 
takes of previous investigators. It contains also a sufficiently Complete 
history and analysis of cach of the Books of the Bible, every article 
being entirely rellable, and many of them the results of the r pest and 
rarest scholarship, and embodying the substance of whole treatises upon 
their respective subjects, The simple explanations of this work, unlike 
the expositions of a Commentary, admit of no denominational or sec- 
tarian coloring, and it is, therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of 
every diversity of belief, 








The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. From the manuscript 
recently discovered by the Metropolitan Bryennios in the 
Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople. 
Edited and translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. The Greek text and the translation 
printed on opposite pages. In one handsome volume, fine 
cloth, red edges. Price, 25 cents. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 

“By all odds the most important writing, exterior to the New Testa- 
possessi The Independent, 


ment, now ion of the Christian world.”— 
New York. 


A volume which every earnest reader of the Holy Scriptures will 
rejoice I indi ble all clergymen and theological stu- 
dents. The handiest edition anywhere published, accurate in schol- 
arship, and typographically perfect, 


“A testimony of the lofty moral earnestness and triumphant faith 
which subdued a reluctant world and laid it prostrate at the foot of the 
cross.” —Bishop Lightfoot, 








THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George 
MULLER, written by himself. With an introduction bz 
Dr. Francis Wayland. A new edition, including his visit 
to America. Price, cloth binding, reduced from $2.00 to 
60 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 


George Muller is one of the most remarkable men of the century. 
The work which he has accomplished is without its parallel in all past 
history—it certainly is worth the study of all who aspire to a knowledge 
of the world’s forces, and the progreas of mankind, Galileo discovered 
that “the world moves,” and Newton the force that moves the world,— 
Muller has in some sense found anew the very source of that which 
Newton discovered and whose working Galileosaw. His life and work 
are wonderful evidences of the truths that moral force is, after all, the 
greatest, as well as the most mysteriousin the universe, and that the 
power of faith is as real, while more potent, than any other in God's 
creation. This** Life of Trust ” has thrilled inspired, and moulded the 
lives of tens of thousands, and long will continue so to do. 





WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War, 
Grace Aboun’ ug, The.”erusalem Sinner Saved, The Saint’s 
Privilege, The Water of Life, and the Barren Fig-Tree. 
With a life of Bunyan by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay 
by James Montgomery. Illustrated with 100 engravings 
on wood, and asteel portrait. Large quarto, Pica type, 
840 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Postage 30c. extra. 

Nearly every household in the Protestant world has, in some form, 
the immortal Pilgrim’s Progress; not one in a hundred possesses any 
other of Bunyan’s works, though probably any ofthem would be reck- 
oned without its equal in Christian literature, were ithe former not in 


existence. In this form, at a price beyond precedent, it ought to find its 
way into thousands of homes, 





THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historicat Evidences of the Truth of the Scriptures, 
with special reference to the doubts and discoveries of 
modern times. By George Rawlinson, author of “Seven 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” ete. 
New edition, with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. 
Price reduced from $1.75 to50 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 


“We remember the intense interest with which we read these lectures 
at the beginning of our niinisterial course. The historical principles 
which Rawlinson lays down and applies, and the wealth of facts which 
he subsidizes, remain in support of the divine word inst current 
assailants. We are, be eee to see this new edition of the f[ee- 
tures.” — Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“A book of great vaine, and especially adapted to meet the objections 
ofskepticsatthe present day. Mr. Rawlinson, from his accurate knowl- 
edge of the literary monuments of antiquity, as well as the remarkable 
discoveries which have recently been made in the valleys of the 
Euphrates and the Nile, was eee qualified for his work, and he 
has coe ge ht his vast stores of knowledge to confirm the histo 1 aecu- 
racy 0’ 
corder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ. 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham Geikie, 


D.D. New and cheaper edition, the handsomest yet issued | 


at a low price. One volume, 16mo, 838 pages, Brevier 
type. Cloth, 50cents, Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of 60 cents. 


“A great and noble work, rich in information, eloquent and scholarly 
in style, earnestly deyout in feeling.” —Literary W 

“ A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief potnt, ft breathes 
the spirit of true faith in Christ. I go & magnificent creation, 

wonder at the extent of reading it shows.”~—Dr, Deurrzscu. 

“ Asa picture ofthectvilization of Christ's time and country, Dr. Getkie’s 
book is admirable. His archaic knowledge is not the product of aspecial 
cramming for this book, It is digested knowledge; it appears less in 
learned foot-notes than in the coloring of the entire narrative. What 
Conybeare and Howson have done-for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie has 
done for the life of St. Paul’s Lord, The learning is not less full nor less 
luminous; while in some respects it is more thoroughly harmonized 
with and incorporated into the life itself."—_Harper’s Magazine, 





SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


New Acme Edition, 470 double-column pages, Agate 
type. Cloth, price 50 cents. Postage 6c. extra. 


This fs an unabridged reprint of the edition Sormneriy coldest oc. The 
type is clear and beautiful, and for 44 use it is believed to be the best 
edition published. Dr. Smith isso well known as peerless in this special 
fleld—the (atest and highest known authority, that any special words 
descriptive of the work are unnecessary. 





EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar. Large 12mo, large type, the 
best edition published, containing the author’s notes, and 
index complete. Cloth, 63 cents. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 80 cents. 

“Tt is hard to imagine what more the advocates of the popularization 
of standard literature can desire than Canon Farrar’s book in so portabie 

a form and at so cheap a price.” —The World, New York, 


“ A work ot such admirable spirit and scholarship as to need no com- 
mendation,’’— The Times, Philadelphia, Pa 





SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar, author of “The Early Days 
of Christianity,” ete. Large 12mo, Long Primer type, 
leaded, 306 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of 40 cents. 


This work is one of the most interesting to be found In religious litera- 
ture, by an author of the foremost rank, in accuracy and aa of 
scholarship, and grace and eloqeence of language. The following are 
selections from its table of contents: 


Family of Seneca 

Education of Seneca, 

Roman Society. 

Rome under Tiberius. 

Reign of Caius. 

Reign of Claudius, 

Banishment of Seneca, 

Seneca in Exile. 

Seneca’s yy od Gives Way. 
neca’s Recall from Exile. 

Agrippina, Mother of Nero, 

Nero and his Tutor 


Beginning of the End. 

Death of Seneca. 

Seneca and St. Paul. 
Resemblances to Scripture, 
Life of Epictetus. 

Views of Epictetus. 

“ Manual” and “ F nents.” 
Discourses of Epictetus. 
Education of Marcus Aurelius, 
Life and Thoughts, 

“ Meditations.’ 





HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
By D’Aubigne. In one large quarto volume, Long 


Primer type, 751 pages, illustrated with about 200 engravings 
on wood. Cloth, $1.50. Postage, 30c. extra, 


Chambers’ np says: “It is written withthe utmost vivacity, 
and is sometimes eloquent, Its popularity has been immense.” 


e Scriptures in a most convincing manner.”—Methodist Re- | 


HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


Containing a Statement of the Origin, Development, 
Doctrines, form of worship, and government of all the 
Religious denominations of the world. By Samuel 
Schmucker, LL.D. Large 12mo, 350 pages, Small Pica 
type, with many illustrations. Extracloth. Price reduced 
from $2.00 to 50 cents. Postage 8c. extra. 

This embraces a concise, clear, and entertaining sketch of nearly one 

hundred and fyty of the princi religious devuominations of the world 

and gives the general reader all the information he is likely to seek con- 


cern ~ t—} Such a work is highly important to all who would be 
well informed in what is most vital to the interests or humanity. 





THE HERMITS. 


By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “Hypatia,” 
“ Westward, Ho,” ete. Large 12mo, Small Pica type, 
leaded, 340 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50 cents. 

Charles Kingsley is so well known asa writer, interesting, conscien- 
tious, and scholarly, that it is unnecessary to more than indicate the 
general character of this work, a mixture of biography, history, myth, 


and eloquent Christian urse. The following are principal subjects 
of the various chapters: 


Introduction, 8t. inteng. 

Paul, the First Hermit, Sayings of Antony. 
Hilarion. Arsenius. 
The Hermits of Asia. i 


Simeon Sty lites. 
St. Severinus, 
St. Malo. 

St. Guthiac, 
Anchoritea, 


WORES OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a History of 
the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, written by him- 
self; also dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the 
Baptist, James the Just, God’s Command to Abraham, ete. 
Translated by William Whiston, together with numerous 
explanatory notes, a complete index, etc. In one large 
octavo volume, 880 double-column pages. Price, in cloth, 
$1.40. Postage 25c. extra. 

The Works of Flavius Josephus, translated by Whiston, is a title 
familiar to every one. Asa book of highest historical value, of surpass- 
ing interest, a companion and interpreter of the books of the Bible, it 
holds place in literature such as no work of modern origin can assume 


toreach, This is much the best edition in the market, and cheaper thin 
the very cheapest, 

“The books came safely, and [ am not only surprised, but also 
delighted with them. If you had not explained how it was you coult 
issue them 80 cheaply, and still make a protit, | should think you had 
started out as a bene r to mankind, and were almost giving them 
away, and losing money all the time.’’—Muas, WU. H. Aiken, Jacksou- 
ville, Oregon, 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index to the Bible, by 
which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by 
looking for any material word in the verse. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine 
paper and substantially bound. Royal 8vo,cloth, Sent to 
any part of the United States, postpaid, on receipt of $1.75, 

This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden's great work. Next 
to Dr. Young’s more recent work, mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 


best. One of these should be possessed by every English-speaking 
Protestant family in the world. 


‘The Hermits of Europe, 
The Celtic Hermits, 

St. Columba, 

St. Godric of Finchale., 














THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The King James Version of A. D. 1611, and The 
Revised Version of A. D. 1881. Arranged on opposite 
pages. Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. 
Postage 12c. extra. 


The type is clear and good. No one need be without a Revised Testa- 
ment when prices are brought so low. 





Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets. 


By 8S. Baring-Gould. Large 12mo, 380 pages, Long, 
Primer type. Cloth, 40 cents. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of 50 cents. 


An incredible number of legends exist connected with the personages 
whose history is given in the Old Testament. This handsome voiume 
is a collection of those most interesting and important, gleanea from 
Musselmen and Jewish sources. @ work of most unique literary 
interest. 





LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


Life and Episties of St. Paul. 
Howson. 
70 cents. 


By Conybeare and 
Large 12mo, bourgeois type, *v4 pages. Cloth 
Postage 12c. extra. 





Probably no other modern religious historical work ever attained 
ual celebrity, or 1s more deservedly dear to the Protestant world. It 
fairly demands a place in ever 





' 


excellent and attractive form, with profuse illustrations, easily within 
the reach of every home, 


Christian home. and is now, in this | 


Few volumes of Religious Literature have ever proved more popular, 
It has sold in this country by the bundred thousand a. the price of $8. 
and upwards. This edition is unabridged, handsome, lurg+ .vpe, 
always satisfactory to buyers. 


THE Penn PuBLisHiNc CompPaNy, 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


———_— 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include o postage, 
From | to 4 copies, one year... ~~ 42.00 cach. 
7 5 to 9 copies........ 
° 2 K 
10 * 


* 101019 copies 

“ 20 copies or over 

Three or six months at the came proportionate rate. I 
To the person forming a cinh of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the Indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers, The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a schol get their mall matter from one 
een and others in the same school get theirs 

om another, the papers will be sent aecordingly. 
Different schools are not to unife in the forming o a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 

Additions may be made at ney time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as orminally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper 

The papers for a club, whether going in agnckamn be 

one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 

The yellow label on each paper sent lo single (not club) 
suLscribers shows up to whit date the pe ber 
paid for, Uf the pubtisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the paper be dtecon- 
tinued, he witt continue to send it, he paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, ¥ the wub- 
seritier ao desives, and remits the amount due ‘or the 
time that he has received UU. The papers for actub will 
be stomped at once on the expiration of the club subserip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is recetved, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion ofa 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 


















office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
botn county and state. 

Ifaciubh subscription is renewed by some other ~4 
Son than the one who sent the previous subsecriptio 

such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 

the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
DR ME OUI TD  ccncsrceccevenss cccoccteounseytcresces 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smatier schools, which, on account of havin _— 
few Leachers, cannot form lav, ie clubs, have the 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school és (ess than 
twenty, Uae club rate to such sehool shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement Chat the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not fess than the full number of 
teachers In the school. This does not mean that eve 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fulluumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, inay be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies inexcets 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers belonging to the same hou 
muty be counted as ONE in making such a statement % 
the number of teachers in a school, For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

Anextracopy cannot be given toone who formsa 
club on this plan “for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the Leachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon apoiication 

Ifa more Luorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through cooatyins specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 

kage to one address) any number of copies each 
‘week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for "instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Mesars, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Ro 
London, EF. C., will send The American Sun 
Times, post free, fora year, to any address In Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by “all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 

JOUN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
P. 0. Box 1050. 
veneer 


Ni EW ENG L AND ] UTUA L LU FE INS. CO, 
Office in Philadelphia, 183 South Fourth | Street. 


ry A MARVEL In Life Insurance! 
LDR $3.00 security to cach $1.00 liability, 
~ te Lipp Wry $5,000 ak 


are dOry, So 
ane ‘ Al Dips 7 $65 


5,000 mesabers.~— a 
$10,000,000 insurance. 
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PER CENT. INTEREST 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal acquaintance with lands ong values. Over 
2,000 loans made, 0 CUSTOMER has ever 
LOST A DOLLAR of princi oy or interest on 
any loans made here. Tnterest collected and sent to 
you, free of cost, each year, These loans ere rv safe, 
and pay nearly three am knewn 
times as much UL S. BONDS. and recem- 
mended by leading business men and clergymen, 
East and West—men for w — I have been making 
these investments for TEN YRARS PAST, 
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Authori 


the ne 8 of every trust 


eau LON S. STOKES, Treasarer and Secretary. 


— nL Meer. Ww. J. ~ rt. 
osep eefe, Robert Patterson, Theodor ©. Engel, Jacob Naylor, Thomas G. H i, Edwa tL. rerk 
Samuel Riddle, "Glen Riddle, Pa.; Dr. George W. Reily, Harrisburgh, Pa: eapeon rica ~ eooe 
bal ha Eckert, Reading; 


THE UNION TRUST C 611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET, 
; °9 PHILADELPHIA. 
dCapital. wees $1,000,000. | Paid Up Capital ... ceveseoneinnesstntss ofa OO, 000. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL 
inistrator, Astens Receiver, Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Com- 





Acts as Extentor, A 


mittee, alone of in con lon With an tc 


Takes charge of property, coliects and remits nterest and income promptly, and discharges faithfully 
nown to the law. All T rust Assets kept separate from those of the Company. 


-proof Safes ond Boxes (having chrome steel doors) to rent at $5 to $50 per annum, in their new and 


urge. 
elegant Chrome Steel Fire and Burglar- proof V aults, protected by improved Time Locks. 


s kept in vaults without charge. Bonds and Stocks, Plate, and all valuables, ‘securely kept, under 


guarantee. at moderate charges, 


Paintings, Statuary, Bronzes, etc,, kept in fire-proof vaults, Money received on deposit at interest, 
AMES LONG, President, JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
D. R. PATTERSON, Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS: James Long, Alfred 8, Gillett, Joseph Wright, Dr. Charles P. Turner, W iam S. Price, 
Thomas K. Patton, John G. Reading, James 8S. Martin, 1. Hayes Agnew, M.D., 






J. Simpson ‘Africa, Huntingdon 
Edmund 8. oes 3 Mifflintown; W. W. H. Davis, ees R. E. Monaghan, 


ester; Charles W. Cooper, Allentow 
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The J.B. Watkins Land Mortage Co, 


Successor to J. B. WATKINS & CO. 
BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. INCORPORATED IN 1883. 


Capital, $750,000. 
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Guaranteed 

s@ Payments of Interest Prompt as Covernment 

Bonds by half-yearly Coupons payable at 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


10 Years Business Report. 
The number of mortgages negotiated from May 1874, to May 1884; 8,762, 
Aggregate amount, - $5,580,350 
Total amount of interest earned and paid on the day it matured, 81,773,600 
Number of mortgages matured, 2,091, 
$7,048,500 


Aggregate amount, _ - * 
$2,822,100 


Tact ateet an lel lel ll leat otal nls 








Total amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, 


Number of Investors in these mortgages 1473; some of them have had 
14 years experience with us; each one can testify that ail our representa- 
tlons have been fuifilied to the ietter. 


fou not see this advertisement again; therefore, cut it out and send now for 
info » forms, and testimonials, and have them when needed. Address, 


J.B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadw.y. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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18 THERE ANYTHING NEW? 


[F. 8. Saltus, in The Traveler's Record. } 


Once, as I pondered o’er strange—books, .and 
sought 
From secrets of the past a knowledge new, 
Withinmy mind enthralled there sudden grew 
The perfeet germ of a stupendous thought! 
No bizarre brain as yet had ever wrought 
This odd, weird wonder into shape, and few 
Could from the stores of fancy bring to view 
A whim to equal this, to me untaught! 
Its radiant advent filled me with delight, 
But, as I dreamed, I heard a sad voice say ; 
“JT, who am living in a spirit home, 
With the same thought that pleasures thee to- 
night 
Charmed grim Tiberius through a festal day, 
And made tumultuous laughterroarthroagh 
Rome!” 


WHOM TO IMITATE. 
{The Rey. William Martin, in The Church-Worker.] 


The power to imitate is born with us; 
there is nothing more common than the 
repetition of character produced by means 
ot the exercise of this faculty, Like all 
imitations, it is as a rule below the origi- 
nal, and frequently becomes ludicrous, but 
still there it is. And we begin very early. 
The first thing a child dues is to copy 
those about him, his little life takes form 
according to his surroundings; he dves 
full justice to this inbred iacuity, and con- 
sciously or unconsciously reproduces the 
sights aud sounds which he sees and hears. 
His mind drinks in ideas—the ideas of 
his parents or his teachers—so that his 
mode of thought is formed accordingly. 
There can be no doubt about this: hence 
the command, “ Be ye imitators of God as 
beloved children.” 

Imitators you must be, ‘hat you cannot 
help; only let the power be raised into a 
region Where it will not only have free 
scope, but will also receive real good. 
Imitate God. 

Whatever some may say, there are very 
few, if any, original work« rs—that is, 
persons who work on strictly new lines, 
or under the influence of strictly new 
ideas. More or less we all copy, and what 
we want is some thing or some one that 
we may follow without risk of failure, 
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mal . Mention*this paper, 

H.BAKER, Loan Act. Wienee polis, Ming 





neutral action on the bowels, the physician has beer 





Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Law First Mer e Real Es- 
tate Fone pal in Neu ork. Astute sacin- 
faction GU ANTEED. For reliability, consult 
Third Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan. Security Large. lnaterest promptly paid. 
Send for pamphiet,with tomuppenies ,Sam ple fornss,ete. 
F. M, Perkins, Pres. 1, F. Hart. . H. Perkins, See’y. 
I. T. Warne. V. Pres.} Auditor. é W. Gillett. Zreas, 


Per cont, Conservative Investments in First 
‘arm Loans in Minnesota and Da- 





NCLO-SWISS 
Pr conpenseo MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 














It is necessary that the modél we set 
| before us be a perfect one. It is a serious 
| matter, if, in our imitation, we are not 

raised to a higher and better position, 
| and this cannot be if our copy be impertect. 


jally in Cholera Infantum Is the use of Ridge’s | If so, the natural consequence will be, 
Food invaluable. Many cases could be cited where that we shall degenerate 

everything else had failed, and Ridge’s Food has been - : t ani 

tried and retained. By the strength imparted, and its there will be no adv ance, no progress, no 


or siand still; 


i mang — ° ; arte ; 5 ° . 
tes” able to use such remedies as to effect perfect restora- real er th : the impert ct lines will come 
“Pa tion of the patient to heaith. | out boldfy in our character; in fact, we 


—- | 


| shall prebably be exaggerated imitations 
of the imperfect modet. But this cannot 
be if we strive to imitate perfection. The 
eonstant effort will strengthen in us all 
that is good; it will stir up in us holy 
endeavor; our motto will.be, Onward— 
forward. There are plenty of failures in 
the work of Christ’s Church—men and 
women who with the best intentions have 





kota. Or '? per ceut. with principal and interest 


aranteed, at opti f t Estub- 
ished five y seara Paid-up cash capital, 80, O00, S E N D e “ ‘ F . U | D 
Over $600,000 loaned without a single loss. Bonds FOR BEEF 


and woreanes for sale. Send for circular. 
YTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 

oaeenied, Grand Forks. Dakota. 
_ References: Hon. E. H. Rollins, Dover, N. H.; Geo. 
French, Mexico, N. Y.: Guaranty Savings Bank, 
Manchester N. H.; Second National Bank, Nashua, 
. H.; Rev. GN, Bryant, Kast Tilton, N. i; Rev. 
N. W. Carey, 2096 Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Pas he Congregationatist; NM ¥. Independe nd. 


SAMPLE . EXTRACT. 











delicious, sparkling and wholesom 
| beverage. Sold by all druggists, or 8€ 
receipt of 25c. C. E. HIRES. 48 N. Del. 





. Phila.,Pa. 














SAFEST OF ALL 


r| INVESTMENTS. 


Annual 





PROFESSIONAL MEN LIKE 


those easy fitting 


~LINENE | 


Ms “Rerotiated aedey we SUE RES & oO in sums 

of and upwards, Prompt payment of Princi 
and Lnterest Coupons, mace aan rested lender with- 
out charge. Best Location in Jnien. Fifteen 
years’ experience. Ample ca) tal. WV ide connections. 
Refer to the Send for form, circular 
and references before you invest elsewhere, 
W.B. CLARK & CO., Minneapolis, Minn., or “ 
EASTERN MANAGER-HMENEY A. RILEY, Ladies wear the Cull. 
170 Broadway, New York. Rubens, 


| (000 BOOK Embreidery Designs, 5 cents. | 





an 





ished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 
Headquarters for Art Designs. PATTEN 
PUB. CO. 3 West Mth Street, New York. 








La" REFERENCES, 29 
Rev. v M. L. GAGE, D.D., Hartford, Ct. 
M. E. GATES, PH.D, LL.D, President Rutgers Col- 





lege, Ne w Biunswick, N. J. 

Dr. WM. J. MIL i, . President Geneseo Normal 

School, Geneseo, N 
Fon, BE. M. my 4 IFF, ‘ saheiieidhen: N. H. 

Rev. JOHN RAY, Lake City, Minn. 

Dr. JOHN K “ ve KL Y N, Mystic Bridge. Ct. 

Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 

First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn, 

The Congrepationatist, Boston, N. Y. Observer, and hun- 
dreds of others inall arts of the United States, 

All are pleased with my investments, Cir- 
cular, references, letters giving experience and testi- 
mony of old « ~ustomers, anda New Map of Dakota 
sentjvee on application, Mention this paper. Address 


E. P. GATES, 


tres, Merchant's Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


IDEAL CUFF HOLDER. 


FOR LADY OR GEN 
Attached to coat or dress sleeve. Easily ‘and quickly 
odjusted, Cy ays realy. i cents per pair 
_N, . BU BY & CO., 510 Arch Street, Philadel; yhia. | - 


FANCY WORK MATERIALS. 


fAND Mag ei We send samples of 
Wholesale ‘ Lour Frits, Linens, Yarn, Oakdale Twine, 


| Imported Ambdroidery Silk, and Floss, Chenille, Art 

| Crewet, Florence Embroidery Sitk and Pioss. French 
Enbroidery Cotton, Kensington Arrasine, also Wholr- 
sale and Retail Price Lists, all for 12 2c. stamps (24 
cts. gerenes, “Waste” Embroidery Silk, mixed ¢eol- 
ors, We, apackage. J. F. INGAL LS, LYNN, Mass. 


and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 
Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1882. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 





CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


fort, Wear and 


Sold by 


FERRIS BROS.ma 


Use Eureka Sewing Si Standard silk 


* of the world, 








+] IMPROVED ROOT BEER. | 13} rt ’ 
HIRES rackages, 2c. Makes 5 gallons of ® | ag Christian workers “ 


t by mail on | he is to be our model? 
ea, 


Cc AN NE DY Youre FA : $EEES, SS | | 


REVERSIBLE 
co 


For Men anv Boys. 





Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up, 
Several webs of Fine Afusiin, starched together, and poi- 


TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 


or sent by mail from factory, if not found onsale. Trial collar 


Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. } 
Samples free to tne trade, Mention where you saw thisadv't. | tO suppose th: it it 


For HEALTH, Com- 
Finish. 


FIT ALL AGES—Infants to Adults, 
retailers, @ Send for Circular, 


nufacturers 
Si White Street, NEW YORK, 


done but little real good, because the 
pattern of their lite has been imper ect. 
| We must have a perfect ideal before us; 


| one which will dety criticism; if we have 


Frick & Co., 13 Cedar street, New York. | not, all our efforts will be dead failures. 


| Let us inquire, then, in what way can we 
imitate God,” for 
“ Be ye, there- 


e 


fore, imitators of God.” 
This can only mean, im so far as he has 


-—— | been pleased to reveal himself in the 


| person of his Son Jesus Christ, for “he 
5 that hath seen'me hath seen the Father.” 
| Therefore, to imitate God we must do 
|so as we can understand him in Jesus 
| Christ, orin the worksofnature. Indeed, 
| the life of the Christian should ‘be a life 
| copied from the life of his Lord, a re- 
| flection of Jesus Christ. He is called by 
| the grace of God to this high calling, 
The mind and character of the servant 
| are to take shape from the mind and 
character of the Master. 
| The sad divergence that we feel in our 
own lives in this matter is no argument 
| against its possibility. There is no reason 
cannot be dene, pro- 
vided only that we are sufficiently diligent 
|and earnest. If so, we cannot help re- 
flecting him in some measure; that on 
which we most dwell or gaze we become 
most like, and so, if we cou'd give more 
time to meditate upon God in Christ, we 
should become more like him. There 
is no such vaodel as this. He stands alone 
/in histevy as the faultless pattern and 
| perfect type of true goodness. 
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Tue InTELLEeTUAL LiFe, 


BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


on shame 


“A charming volume of wise and helpful reading for those who keenly appreciate what is 
finest and noblest in literature.”—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 


, EXTRACT PROM PREFACE : 


‘The essence of the book may be expressed in a few sentences, the rest being little more 
than evidence or illustration. First, it appears that all who. are born with considerable intel- 
eetual life by irresistible instincts, as water-fowl are 
urged to an aquatic life; but the lower animals have this advantage over man, that, as their 
urposes are simpler, so they attain them more compietely than he does. The life of a wild 
uck is in perfect accordance with its instincts, but the life of an intellectual man is never on 
all points perfectly in accordance with fis instincts. Many of the best intellectial lives known | 
to us have been hampered by vexatious. impediments of the most various and complicated kinds; 
and when we come to have accurate and intimate knowledge of the lives led by our intellectual 
contemporaries, we are always quite sure to find that each of them has some great thwarting 
difficulty to contend against. Nor is it too much to say, that if a man were so placed and en- 
dowed in every way that all his work should be made as easy as the ignorant inagine it to be, 
that man would find in that very facility itself a condition most unfavorable to his inte sMectual 
growth. So that, however circumstances may help us or hinder us, the intelleetual life is 
always a contest or a discipline, and the art or skill of living intellectually does not so much 
consist in surrounding ourselves with what is reputed to be ady antageous, as in compelling every 
circumstance and condition of our lives to yield us some tribute of intellectual benefit and force. 
The needs of the intellect are as various as intellects themselves are various; and if a man has 
got high mental culture during his passage through life, it is of little consequence where he 
pe uired it, or how, The school of the intellectual man is the place where he happens to be ; 
his teachers are the people, books, animals, plants, stones, and earth round about him. 
The feeling almost always predominant in the minds of intellectual men as they grow older, is 


~ 


so often missed opportunities which they might have turned to better account. I have written 
for all classes, in the conviction that the intellectual life i is really within the reach of every one 
who earnestly desires it.’ 
Cloth binding, 60 cts.; Russia, gilt edges, $1.20; by mail, 8 cts. extra. 
Address, THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, PHI LADELPHIA, PA. 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life ‘and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H, CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 

A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did | 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 
From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
estions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 


ual, practical, and abounds in good common sense— | 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.’ 








| From The New York Trilune. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and | 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
|} an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 

applied to the eause of religious instruction.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. ee 

“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly | 770m The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-sclhou: 
library, while, ifsome means could be devised by which 
Haven was liberally | deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 

| inwardly digest it, the effect could not fuil of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


common sense with which Mr. 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises | 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and | 

ssing in itself such valuable characteristic Ss, the 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity aud power iu 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. ‘This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value toallaspiring Sunday- school workers, and 
all Christian men.’ 


| From The Hartford Courant. 


| ble English, and with a directness that engages and 


| From The Westminster Teacher 
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From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

“ Ttis notaspeculativedisquisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought t& be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superinte ndent ac tually was, 
It is written in a compact but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 


holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
e The story is one tha. will be cf great service, 
and itis likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves. 


Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schoois. 
| A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better .... Others than superin- 
tendents will be heiped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as One worth owning and study- 
| ing.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be maae a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful | and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause, 
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é. aikose, 
TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday 
School Teachers’ Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-S¢hool Teacher, by the Rev. Dr H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
300 pages, Price, $1.50 


From the Hon, Hexwry Barxarn, LL.D., formerly 
Commissioner of Kducation of the United States. 
“I have read your Teaching and Teachers through, 
and am charmed with it, and so is my wife. It is the 
best book for teachers, not only of Sunday-schools, but 
of any grade and class of schools.” 


From the Rev. Mark Horxkrns, D.D., LL.D., for- 
merly President of Williams College. 

“Itis a work that hits the nail on the head, and I 
am sure will be of great service to very many. "so far 
as I have had success In teaching, It has been by an 
imperfect application of the principles you have so 
fully and successfully Mlustrated. It Wasa work much 
needed, and I congratulate you on having written it.” 


From the Hon, Junius H, ~~ epee D.D,, LL.D 
President of Amherst Colleg 
“ Thave found it both iastedabee and fascinating. I 
shall rejoice in its wide a for itiscertainly a 
most healthy and helpful book 


From Tuomas Cuase, LL.D., President of Haverford 
College. 

“Tt will git and stimulate thousands, and make 
them much more effective in their sacred work. I 
could wish that every teacher in the country would 
study it carefully.” 


From Se tL E. Gates, Ph.D., President of Rut- 
gers College 

“Ip these days, when the multiplication of ‘ aids’ 
for the Sunday-school qe A Vea ole | easy 80 
much of careless, formal, pe or it is 
a matter for congratulation tiny ‘all Ba 
of Sunday-school work, that a book like your Teach- 
ing and chers appears. A loving interest of twenty 
years’ growth in this work ap: oo heartily of the 
scope and of almost every detail of your book.” 


From WiLLiamM W. Patron, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Howard University. 

“It is an admirable book, and exactly hits the mark 
at Which it aims, And then it excels In the quality 
of being instructive without a trace of dullness; which 
completes the success,” 





CALDWELL, D.D., LL. D., Presi- 


o many a pusded teacher, 


to many 
about what be has to do, and 





whose are con 
how he shall do it.” 


A WORD TO CANVASSERS. 
First, 

To Experienced Canvassers : 

You do not need advice, An experienced canvasser 
can reach his own conclusions if the facts are laid 
before him. 

Upon the question, then, as to whether it will be well 





for you to consider the book, Teaching and Teachers, | 


we submit the following: 

1, It is a book for a special class of readers, Pastors, 
superintendents, and Sunday-school teachers will, at 
least, be ready to look into the merits of a book which 
aims to help them in their particular work. You are, 
therefore, sure of a hearing 

2. Itis not one of a dozen or more books, of equal 
merit, for the same purpose, It stands by itself, and 
is counted. on all sides, as the best dood bearing upon 
the work of the Sunday-school teacher. As evidence 
of this, examine the testimonials of the well-known 
educators, and the notices of the press, which will be 
sent to you upon application. 

& The new terms to canvaasers are liberal, and pro- 
vide for special remuneration to those who prove suc- 
cessful. 

4, An agent taking a certain field will not be inter- 
fered with by other canvassers. 

Seconda, 
To Beginners: 

We need to say more to you. Some of you would 
not wish to give your whole time to book canvassing, 
but would like to use your evenings, or some portion 
of the day, to the best advantage, at that or some 
other remunerative work, 

You may hesitate to apply for an agency, fearing 


' a a reason. Make your application, stating 
conditions, and your case will be understood. A 

jaller field will probably be given you at first, but it 

n be increased if you require it. 

t may be that the field covered by your own Sun- 


1 at first be sufficient. 
We believe that you can be successful at the work, 
% do not, of course, say that you will be. That is for 
you tosay. We can give you the right book and the 
right terms. 

If you are inclined to take hold, and do your best, in 
such time as you may be able to devote to it, let us 
hear from you, and ye will at once give you our terms, 





Do not wait, The first satisfactory applicant 
from your locality will secure the agency. 


Address, JOIIN D. WATTLES, Publisher, | 


725 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New 7(-page Catalogue of THE NATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF "ELOCUTION AND. ORATORY, 1416 and 1418 Chest- 
nut Street, Phi , sent on application to Dr. 


EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., President. Instituted 


Large Chartered 1875. Grants a and confers Degrees; 
Corps of instructors; each a Specialist. FALL TERM 
cans September 28. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


REVISION COMMENTARY 


ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
_ BY BRITISH ano “AMERICAN SCHOLARS AND REVISERS. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. f 

















CRITICAL NOTICES, 


[1] * Though the author of this volume, Professor M. B, 
‘ Riddle, has had much experience in commentary 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew. making, he has never shown clearer, cleaner, or fitter 


v a work than this. ‘To that it isscholarly,and abreast 

By PHILIP SCHAFPF, D.D. of the times, is its Just, but not its entire praise. It is, 

One vol. 16mo. With a Map. $1.25. to all appearance, the best sample of ‘clearing the 

j- " marin delet commentaries,’ with which the popular religions world 

has yet been blessed. It isa book for the masses—at 

least the masses of sensible lovers of scriptural truth 
made plain.”— The S. S. Times. 


“Tt is especially commendable for the clearness and 
freshness of its expositions.” — United Presbyterian. 


* It ts athoroughly practical book and will find great 
favor." —Congregationalist. 


“Its general characteristies are brevity, clearness 
and importance.”’"—San Francisco Christian Advocate, 


“ For those who desire a good and cheap commen- 
yt - is the very thing. "—Richmond Christian 
vocute. 


“ The exposition is fully abreast with the best biblical 
scholarship of the century, while it concedes nothing 
Wo the ‘destructive criticism.’ ”’— Christian Intelligencer. 


“ We can conscientiously commend this as one of the 
very best commentaries for popular use that we have 
examined. the contents upon the texts are clear and 
honest.” —C hicago Evangelist. 


The Acts oft the Apostles. ‘ “ While this commentaey is of a popular character. 
By Dean HOWSON and Canon DONALD SPENCE. | there is apparent in it the highest scholarship and | ¥ 
é profound study. The introduction is of great value 
One vol. 16mo. w ith « a Map. $1.25. and puts in an available form the results of learned 
. a investigation.” — Phila. Latherun Observer, 


| . “* No commentary bey panieded ie uals this for its 
happy, clear, and e ive presenta “4 of the latest 
results of investigation by the men who have made 
the study of Holy Writ such an earnest, devoted, and 
thorough life work.” — Boston Sunday Globe. 


[2] 
The Gospe! According to Mark. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vel. 16mo0. With a Map. $1.00. 





(3] 
The Gospel According to Luke. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol. I16mo. $1.25. 





(4) 
The Gospel According to John. 
By Prof. W. MILLIGAN and Prof. W. F. MOULTON. 
One vol. 16me. $1. 25. 





16) 
The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One Vol. 16mo. 81.00. 


TO PASTORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


who are now interested in the study of The Acts we wil! mail that volume on receipt of F sdaewe as above, $1.25, 
and if on examination you are pleased os the work, and would like the other five volumes to complete the 
set, will furnish them at the price, $6.00 less S1. 25, or $4.75. 


PENN PUBLISHINC CO., 
802 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


POETICAL CONCORDANCE. 


A Concise Poetical Concordance to the principal poets of the world, embracing | 
titles, first lines, characters, subjects, and quotations. Compiled by Charles A. Durfee, com- 
iler of the Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1850 to 1880, and other works. 639 pages, large 
12mo, bourgeois and nonpareil type. Library edition, plain cloth, price $1.00; extra 
| cloth, gilt edges, ornamented, price $1.25. Postage, 12 cents extra. 
| Ready at last, after enormous labor and great expense! Few volumes published in recent 
| 








years will give greater delight to a large circle of readers than this. It is an open sesame to the 

auty and riches of the poetical literature of the world in a more perfect degree than any other 
volume in the language. Its plan is so unique, and yet so simple, that readers, authors, and 
publishers will wonder that it was never hit upon before. 


Whatever knowledge you may seek concerning the literature embodied in the poetical works 
of the following world-famous authors, here you will find the ready key : 
Edwin Arnold, George Herbert, D. G. Rossetti, 
William E. Aytoun, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sehiller, 
Mrs. E. B. Btowning, Jean -Ingelow, William Shakespeare, 
William Cullen Bryant, Henry W: Longfellow, P. B. Shelley, 
Thomas Campbell, James Russell Lowell, Edmund Spenser, 
Geoffrey Chaucer, T. B. Macaulay, Henry Taylor, 
8. T. Coleridge, Owen Meredith, Alfred Tennyson, 
William Cowper, John Milton, James Thomson, 
George Crabbe, Homer’s Lliad, Virgil, 
John Dryden, Homer’s Odyssey, Charles Wesley, 
J. W. Von Goethe, Ossian, John G. Whittier, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Adelaide Procter, N. P. Willis, 
Mrs. Hemans, William Wordsworth. 


You need to SEE the volume to appreciate it fully. 
For sale by 


The Penn Publishing g alin 802 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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Paintings carefully cleaned and restored, MISS MARY EVANS, Principal. — 
JAMES 8. EARLE & SONS, No. 816 Chestnut St., Phila. | cehints  nainee Sanat ete 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, | Pible Garrespo 


Used by the Army and Navy of the U. s. 














CONSERVATORY OF OF MUSIC 


ORL Dk nstruct- 


and the 
Instruction in 
italy ty eee Susie, Piano and Organ Tun- 


ture, h, German, 
e3, * Engtish Branches, Gymnastics, 
; board and room, $45 to $75 
‘all Term begins September 10, 1885. For 
anairates | ‘alendar, giving full information, address, 
k. T OUSSER, De, Freskin 8q.. BOS STON, Mase. 


























Lake Erie Seminary, 


PAINSVILLE, O. 


trance examinations, lith and 12th. Applications 





F r Circulars 
| J. A. WORDEN. 134 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 





NEW ehoice of territory 


3 | 
. ) i th BBI 
[ Pap vidutamatiorsering Machine, Beatin wewort | Ask Your Grocer eiberkie dar. | 


| Twenty-seventh rear opens September 10, 1885. En- | 


si FMeeive 2. teraction dere Aine WANTED FOR THE PERSONAL 
Mistery of General Grant. Apply at once | 


KN ITTE 505 Chestnut St. Phila, Pa 
BE. NSON 10 E. Madison 6t.Chleage Sa se SCRANTON & CO... Publishers, H Hartford, Conn, | 








EDUCATIONAL. 
Migr tes ACADEMY. Swithin C. Shortlidge, 
Harvard College Graduate.) Media, Penna. 
Pareto niteseas: SWAG Pra 





BANGO R THEOLOGICAT, SEMINARY, 
Pall gO Tat Full course of study, Apply 
to Professor John 8, aowell, Bangor, Maine. 


‘See Ses eee 








poprInGH AS ACADEMY, 
COLORA, 
FOR BOYS. GOR GOH TRL, EL, ‘AA, Principal. 


Rockland C My N. ®¥. Both sexes. 


rates, Twelve Teachers. 
Steam heat. W. it, "BANISTER, A A. M., Principal. 


JERSEY ACADEMY, 


BRIDGETON, N. J. Principal «c. Allen, B.A. 
ete tomtenes, Norristown, Pa. For young 
nand Boys; 16 miles from Philadelphia; 4°3d-year 

Family coniforts, Thorough instruction.’ ¢ ‘ollege or 
business preparation, Joan W,Locu, Ph.D., Principal 


Miss M.S. Gibson's Family and Day School 


for Young Ladies and Little Giris ( tore 15r8 
Walnut erty A will re-open at 2106 Spruce St Street, Sept. 


MISS ANABLE'S SCHOOL "ws 3eme 


me Thirty-seventh 13 seen S, “ioe. 
oL PINE SPREE y_Philadeiphia, "Pa. 


_ RUGBY ACADEMY, 


Loe i t Student 
3419 | for pn ee Ba fee dan ding mh dents) pre 


DARE ess! SEMINARY for Young adios, 
hester Co., Pa. Location beautiful, 
buildings excellent. rzs thn “All Amor including 


racy mmences Sept. 
14, acvibes cane hd. Hickard Des Darlington, Pu.D.. Prin. 























South Williamstown, 
Berkshire oo 
00] for boys. a Healthful 
ou) lars 
Serra cy EF WELLS, Principal. 





PARK INSTITUTE £8.80" wees of College. 


a miles ae ~ Y. City on Long peg hes aa 
rst-classschool in ry respect. Sen Siitiiveeier. 
, i SCUTT B, RATHBUN, M.A., 8. T. B., Rye, N.Y. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 2.,.J5°0° 

ool for 

Ladies and Little Girls. Thirteenth year ins 

Sept. , at 4085 Chestnut St., West Philadeiphia, For 
circulars the Prin., Mrs, J. A. ARD 













1325 North Broad St. rding School fof Youtig Me 
dies and Little Giris. ritcenth year begins Septem- 
ddress Rebecca E. Judkins, Principal, 





APHY, er Phonetic Short Hand. 
Catalogue of works by Benn 
Pitman and Jerome” B. Howard, with alphabet and 
illustration for beginners sent on application. Ad- 
dress PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, C neinnati, Ohio, 


MRS. SUTTON’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, S590 and 11 Hamilton Street. 
West Philadelphia, year Principal. Septem- 








ber 23, 1885. For cireulars, address Pr 
PENNSYLVANIA MZL.EEA2Y 


ta’ Calleipae ifechinienls ‘assical, English Depart- 
wey. Apply to COL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


ACKETTSTOWN (N. J.) INSTITU IE, — Pre- 
fee Ere! for ail coil . Ladies’ Colle; 
Art, Elocution, Commercial, and Scient 
Courses, bing building of its class, Sixty solneed 
ek from lack of room. CATALOGUE FREE. 
GEORGE) H. WHITNEY, D.D., President. 


Worcester Worcester, Mass. Fifty-tirst 
» Year. Buildings admirable 


in sii ion and app’ts. Grounds ample. Teachers ex- 
pe instruction thorougn, Discipline ~~ 
~ ‘development of character. $20,900 Scho! 

ship 















ion, D. W. ABKRUROMBIE. A.M,. Prin, 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Under care of Friends Loven aie In _ count: 
nine miles from Phiiadelpbia; students boarded. 
Classical, Scientific, and Eb. ineering Courses. For 
catalogue and information, address, ISAAC — 
LESS, EAN, HaVERFORD COLLEGX, P. O., P. 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Superior 
| facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsur- 
| passed for tote and be mane foe Session begins 


| September 1 ae 
Pace Es ISBEE, D D.D., President. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE, wos, 


Under care of the Synod of New You k, offers superior 
courses of study in College,Eclectic and. Pre tory 
ments; alsoin Mosicand Art. H steam 

an furnished with an elevator. Everythi 
dress, A. W. COW LES, D,D., Elm 


OGON LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
MM ty the 
JAY 


SPORE tN RV SERE, 
“Many be Bo BONNEY, « x DIDLAYE, 
RANCES E. BENNETT, SYLvia J. EASTMAN. 


b.@., Montgomery Co:, Px: 
EAST GREENWICH | ACADEMY, 


Comp lete courses in far Tieeenmeee biwesio and Art, with 
graves Commercial College. Attention given to 
indented — preparing students for School of 
Technol Expenses moderate, easy of access, 
healthful in Situation located on Narragansett Bay, 
and Stonington oem om New York, one and a haif 
hours’ ride from bs ea my. Term begins Sept. 1. 
Winter Term, Dec, 1. Sp — ‘erm, March 23. nd 
for catalogue, Rev. O. oe FE NALD, A. M., Prineipal. 


“ STAMMERING.” 


“*A Remarkable Cure.” 

z daughter was sadly afflicted with r Johnston's 
unable to read. She has been under Mr. Johnston 
kind treatment tw6 weeks, with speech restored. 
believe Mr. Johnston to be a conscientious, polluble 
man. I wrote to Mr. Geo, W. Childs, vases. of 
Philadelphia Public Icager, and in reply said: I econ- 
| sider Mr. Johnston’s cures almost miraculous. Mr. 
Childs knew Mr. Johnston, when a painful stammerer, 
for over thirty years, who: radically cnred himself. 

MRS. A. A. STLLES, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
STAMMERING AND ALL NERVOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS OF SPEECH permagantty: cured. The cause 

| forever removed. S. JOHNSTON, 
Institute, NE. E. Cor. 1th 4 Speins Garden Sts., Philad’a. 











first-class. 

















‘The Sunday School Times intends te admit only adys: 





publisher w. they lose thereby, 


oon, 


srttnemmente ‘am, are trustworthy. Should, however, on an ativertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently insertet, 
il refund to subscribers any money that 








